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“Smart  Quotes” 


/Almost  all  teens,  98  percent,  say  they  have  used  a computer  and  spend  an  average 
of  4.4  hours  a week  on  a PC. 


SVledical  schools 
struggle  to  compete: 
Faced  with  over- 
capacity, declining 
government  support 
(roughly  one  in  four 
medical  school  dol- 
lars flows  from  the 
federal  government), 
and  increased  cost 
pressure  from  insur- 
ers, managed  care 
companies,  and  grow- 
ing for- 
profit 
hospital 
chains, 
medical 

schools  and  the 
teaching  hospitals 
where  they  train  doc- 
tors, treat  patients, 
and  conduct  research 
are  struggling  to  rein- 
vent themselves. 


Employment  in  retail 
trade  increased  by 
43,000;  construction 
employment  fell  by 
27,000;  employment  in 
finance  continued  to 
grow,  primarily  in 
banks,  security  broker- 
ages, mortgage  broker- 
ages and  real  estate. 
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he  In- 
ternet has  be- 
come almost 
a standard 
way  of  doing 
business  for 
many  compa- 
nies and  con- 
sumers. 
Websites  are 
seen  as  a 
good  way  to 
get  informa- 
tion while  by- 
passing 
certain  types 
of  sales- 
people. 


New  Jersey  is  not  only  the  most  ethnically  diverse  state,  but  has  the  most  successful  immigrant 
population. 


This  tear-out  sheet  has  been  created  for  your  use  in  sales  presentations.  It  is  not  authorized  for  use  as  an  ad, 
flyer,  or  mail-out.  Point  of  contact  is  SFC  Max  Coney,  HQ  USAREC  PAE,  (502)  626-0351 . 
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On  the  cover.... 

This  month's  cover  shows  military  re-enactors 
from  the  Sacramento  Battalion  in  various  uniforms 
of  the  Army's  history.  Participants  are:  (top  row, 
from  left)  A&PA  chief  Gil  Hogue,  SFC  John  Alves, 


SGT  Alicia  Tator,  SFC  David  Poehlein; 

(bottom,  row  from  left)  SSG  Matthew  Geismar, 
SFC  David  Mains,  and  SFC  Nagee  Lunde. 


(Photo  by  James  Kanne) 
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Then  and  now:  93  years 
later 

A strange  title  for  my  column  this  month?  Not  at  all. 

1 : that  you  would  find  it  interesting  that  in  the 

recruiting  year  1904  a very  similar  situation  occurred 
with  respect  to  the  requirements  for  our  Army  and  the 
mission  accomplishments  of  our  “Recruiting  Service,”  as 
it  was  then  called. 

The  year  1904  saw  an  unusually  high  number  of  losses 
from  the  active  Army  as  a result  of  the  reorganization  of 
the  Army  in  1901.  A very  high  percentage  of  soldiers 
had  met  the  expiration  of  their  terms  of  service  and,  as  a 
result  of  those  losses,  the  Army  called  upon  the  Recruit- 
ing Service  to  provide  the  endstrength  manpower  re- 
quired for  readiness. 

The  first  step  in  the  Recruiting  Services  increased  mis- 
sion requirement  was  to  increase  the  number  of  soldiers 
assigned  to  recruiting  duty.  The  commander  of  the  Re- 
cruiting Service  called  upon  all  “recruiting  officers”  to 
double  their  recruiting  efforts  to  meet  the  Army  demands 
with  “due  care  to  the  requirements  of  law  and  regula- 
tion.” Many  temporary  stations  were  opened  to  allow 
area  canvassing  to  be  more  effective.  The  recruiting  offi- 
cers were  reminded  that  the  Department  of  War  wanted 
them  to  increase  their  prospecting  but  not  with  any  addi- 
tional expense  in  mileage,  transportation,  or  other  ex- 
penses. 

The  need  for  increased  numbers  of  enlistments  contin- 
ued in  1905.  The  Recruiting  Services  emphasized  the 
benefits  for  enlistment  and  found  the  greatest  influence 
on  enlistment  success  was  the  individual  recruiter’s  pros- 
pecting ability.  As  in  future  years,  the  Recruiting  Service 
relied  on  increased  local  advertising,  but  at  that  time  local 
advertising  was  only  handouts  or  sandwich  signs.  The  re- 
cruiting office  and  its  flag  became  one  of  the  best  known 
places  in  every  community,  and  “park  parties”  where  re- 
cruiters would  give  presentations  were  also  very  effective. 

Today  in  1997,  some  things  have  changed  in  our  pros- 
pecting methods.  We  are  now  more  sophisticated  and 
have  many  more  resources  than  our  counterparts  did  in 
1904.  The  one  thing  that  is  clear,  however,  is  that  we 
have  the  same  mission  — that  is,  to  meet  the  needs  of 
our  Army  — and  as  they  did  in  1904  to  present,  you  the 
recruiter  and  the  staff  that  supports  you  are  the  key  to 
the  Army’s  success  in  FY  97  and  beyond. 

The  message  is  basically  the  same:  Serve  your  country, 
take  advantage  of  the  many  opportunities  and  benefits 
that  an  enlistment  will  bring,  further  your  education,  get 
skill  training,  earn  money  for  college,  and  “be  all  you  can 
be.”  The  difference  is  that  you,  the  Army  recruiter,  have 


more  to  offer  today  than  at 
any  time  in  our  history 
You  have  the  necessary  in- 
centives to  satisfy  and  meet 
prospective  recruits’  inter- 
est. You  have  up  to 
$40,000  to  offer  someone 
for  their  college  education, 
up  to  $12,000  in  cash  and  a forgiveness  of  up  to  $65,000 
for  outstanding  education  loans.  These  are  resources  that 
we  have  fought  hard  to  get  for  you  to  do  the  job  of  re- 
cruiting; these  incentives  are  for  you  to  offer  prospective 
enlistees.  These  are  the  extras,  the  bonus,  that  you  can 
use  to  close  the  sale. 

I say  “extras,”  because  you  and  I know  the  value  of 
service  in  our  Army,  the  character  that  is  built,  the  train- 
ing and  mentoring  that  is  done  daily,  the  pride  and  dedi- 
cation that  comes  with  wearing  the  uniform.  The  pay 
and  benefits  that  service  in  our  Army  brings  can  be 
matched  against  that  of  any  employer,  and  the  Army  will 
win  hands-down.  There  are  many  intangible  benefits  to 
military  service  as  well.  You  live  it  every  day;  therefore,  I 
trust  you  speak  of  it  when  talking  to  your  applicants.  The 
benefits  of  Army  service  and  values  are  incalculable  and 
add  to  all  our  lives  as  Americans  in  a free  and  democratic 
society. 

We  are  in  the  last  heat  of  this  year’s  race  to  make  the 
accession  mission  and  feed  our  entry  DEP  to  posture  the 
Command  for  success  again  in  FY  98.  I have  sent  you 
the  message  throughout  the  year  of  what  the  Army  ex- 
pects and  what  I believe  you  are  capable  of.  As  the  Re- 
cruiting Service  call  in  the  early  1900s  led  to  the  rally  of 
its  recruiters  to  make  a mission,  it  is  today’s  call  to  arms 
that  I pass  on  to  you.  A quality  Army  is  not  simply  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is,  however,  a matter  of  quality  soldiers 
recruiting  quality  soldiers. 

The  battle  cry  for  the  remainder  of  this  year  is  “Box 
plus  for  America’s  Army!”  Mission  box  is  your  job  — I 
am  challenging  you,  for  the  sake  of  Army  readiness  and 
in  the  true  professional  spirit  of  our  noncommissioned 
officer  corps,  that  each  of  you  make  it  your  personal  goal 
to  double  your  efforts  and  achieve  your  assigned  mission. 

As  always,  recruit  with  integrity,  respect  the  rights  and 
dignity  of  all  people,  and  take  care  of  your  family.  Good 
recruiting. 

The  troops  are  there  because  of  you...  so  of  the  troops 
that  you  recruit,  always  remember  it  is  for  the  troops  that 
you  recruit. 
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Taking  Care  of  Business 


Functions  and  incorporations 


by  SFC  Kelly  Hermening,  Recruiting  Operations  (Plans  and  Policy) 

Due  to  the  reengineering  of  the  command  headquarters, 
many  functions  that  have  previously  been  performed  under  dif- 
ferent Directorates  have  been  combined.  The  Plans,  Policies, 
and  Programs  Division  of  Recruiting  Operations  has  incorpo- 
rated the  policy  and  exception  to  policy  functions  that  have  pre- 
viously been  performed  by  Health  Services  and  Reserve 
Affairs.  The  field  force  should  not  see  a significant  change  in 
the  way  requests  for  assistance  are  handled  under  the  new  struc- 
ture of  Plans  and  Policy.  The  personnel  who  performed  the 
plans  and  policy  function  for  Health  Services  and  Reserve  Af- 
fairs now  work  in  the  Plans  and  Policy  Branch.  All  telephone 
numbers  remain  unchanged. 

cc:Mail  use  for  exceptions  request 

In  February  1997,  any  requests  for  exception  to  policy  or 
contract  renegotiation  that  must  be  considered  by  HQ, 
USAREC  or  a higher  level  of  command  were  to  be  sent  di- 
rectly to  Plans  and  Policy  from  the  battalion  operations  sec- 
tions for  all  Regular  Army  exceptions.  Any  request  for 
exception  to  policy  should  be  completed  on  the  cc:Mail  excep- 
tion request  which  is  the  form  currendy  being  used  for  Regular 
Army.  These  requests  should  be  sent  direcdy  from  the  battal- 
ion operations  section  on  cc:Mail  to  RCRO-PP.  Battalion  op- 
erations should  also  send  a courtesy  copy  to  their  brigade 
operations  when  submitting  requests  for  exception.  In  addi- 
tion, a revised  cc:Mail  version  of  the  1-10  exception  request 
form  has  been  sent  on  cc:Mail  to  each  battalion  operations 
mailbox.  Requests  for  assistance  in  loading  assignment  vacan- 
cies for  USAR  applicants  will  continue  to  be  handled  through 
the  brigade  operations  section. 

Brigades  hold  approval  authority 

The  recruiting  brigades  have  retained  certain  exception  ap- 
proval authority  for  Regular  Army  such  as  enlistment  into  the 
DEP  using  a drivers  permit  for  MOS  which  require  a drivers  li- 
cense and  enlistment  into  the  DEP  prior  to  taking  a special  test 
such  as  the  DLAB,  RCAT,  AP,  etc.  Any  applicant  enlisted  on  a 
drivers  license  exception  must  have  received  their  license  prior 
to  their  scheduled  ship  day.  Applicants  who  do  not  have  the  re- 
quired ST  score  for  enlistment  prior  to  taking  a special  test 
(110  for  RCAT  and  DLAB,  no  ST  requirement  for  the  AP 
test)  must  have  an  exception  from  their  brigade  prior  to  DEP 
enlistment.  Applicants  enlisting  on  exceptions  for  special  tests 
must  take  the  required  test  within  10  days  of  enlistment  into 
the  DEP.  Any  request  for  exception  to  RUDEP  controls  or  for 
lines  score  exceptions  (to  include  special  test  score  exceptions) 
are  processed  direcdy  through  the  ROC.  These  requests  should 
not  be  sent  to  RCRO-PP. 

When  requesting  exceptions  to  policy,  it  is  important  to  re- 
member that  exceptions  are  just  that,  exceptions  to  policy.  The 
battalion  operations  personnel  should  ensure  they  include  the 
regulation/message  and  paragraph  they  are  requesting  an  excep- 
tion to.  In  many  cases,  requests  for  exception  are  needlessly 
sent  to  Plans  and  Policy,  when  simply  researching  the  regula- 


tion or  message  would  reveal  that  no  exception  is  required. 
When  an  exception  is  sent  back  as  “no  action,”  we  are  simply 
telling  the  Operations  NCO  or  Senior  Guidance  Counselor  to 
make  the  decision.  The  SGC  or  Operations  NCO  should  ex- 
plain their  decision  in  the  Remarks  section  of  the  DD  Form 
1966  series.  The  name  of  the  soldier  responding  to  exceptions 
should  only  be  placed  in  the  Remarks  section  of  the  DD  Form 
1966  series  when  it  is  accompanied  by  a disapproval  or  a con- 
trol number.  The  personnel  working  in  Plans  and  Policy  make 
every  effort  to  make  a decision  that  takes  the  best  interests  of 
the  Army  and  the  applicant  into  account.  Certain  exception  re- 
quests require  approval  from  the  Department  of  the  Army.  In 
these  cases,  each  case  is  called  to  DA  by  the  soldiers  in  Plans 
and  Policy  for  a determination.  All  approvals  and  disapprovals 
are  sent  back  to  the  battalion  operations  section  via  cc:Mail. 

Tier  II  credential  holders 

Recendy  the  Command  allowed  Tier  II  credential  holders 
to  be  contracted.  Any  applicant  in  the  category  must  be  a I- 
III A and  be  age  18  at  the  time  of  accession.  There  have  been  a 
large  number  of  requests  for  exception  to  the  age  criteria. 

Many  of  these  requests  were  initially  approved.  There  are  dis- 
cussions about  implementing  a new  Compensatory  Screening 
Model  (CSM)  which  would  effectively  eliminate  any  Tier  II  ap- 
plicant until  the  age  of  21.  In  order  for  us  to  try  to  prevent  im- 
plementation of  the  new  CSM,  we  have  been  more  strictly 
following  the  policy  that  Tier  II  applicants  must  be  18  years 
old  prior  to  shipping. 

New  renegotiation  policy 

We  have  implemented  a new  renegotiation  policy 
(USAREC  Message  97-039)  which  places  much  of  the  author- 
ity for  renegotiations  outside  30  days  of  ship  date  back  at  the 
battalion  or  brigade  level.  Plans  and  Policy  has  retained  most 
reno  authority  for  reno  requests  inside  30  days  of  ship  date  in 
an  effort  to  better  manage  lost  training  seats.  Prior  to  granting 
an  exception  for  renegotiation,  it  is  important  that  the  ap- 
proval authority  make  every  effort  to  ensure  we  are  not  post- 
poning a future  DEP  loss.  It  is  also  important  to  remember 
that  renegotiations  are  also  an  exception  and  not  standard  oper- 
ating procedure. 

ENTNAC  changes  lead  to  efficiency 

The  ENTNAC  program  has  been  overhauled  and  stream- 
lined in  an  effort  to  reduce  the  number  of  soldiers  who  become 
hold-overs  at  the  training  base.  The  new  rules  require  a NAC 
be  submitted  on  any  prior  service  or  DOS  soldier  who  is  re- 
quired to  undergo  training.  The  NAC  is  to  be  submitted  on 
the  day  of  enlistment  into  the  Delayed  MSO  Status.  Prior  serv- 
ice or  DOS  soldiers  who  are  not  being  retrained  and  have 
proof  of  their  previous  ENTNAC  require  police  checks  where 
the  soldier  is  currently  living,  working  or  going  to  school. 

These  checks  should  be  accomplished  after  enlistment  in  the 
Delayed  MSO  Status,  but  prior  to  shipping.  The  guidance 
counselor  must  ensure  the  station  commander  is  notified  of  the 
need  to  run  police  checks  in  these  circumstances. 
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Assignment  of  new  CG  and  DCG 
(East) 

MG  Alfonso  E.  Lenhardt,  command- 
ing general,  has  officially  announced  his 
retirement  effective  Sept.  1,  1997.  The 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  has  an- 
nounced the  reassignment  of  MG  Mark 
R.  Hamilton  to  be  the  new  USAREC 
CG;  he  is  currently  the  vice  director  for 
Force  Structure,  Resources  and  Assess- 
ment, J-8,  The  Joint  Staff,  Washington, 
DC.  The  change  of  command  will  be 
held  at  Fort  Knox  on  Thursday,  July  31, 
1997. 

BG  James  E.  Shane,  Jr.,  deputy  com- 
manding general  (east),  has  also  offi- 
cially announced  his  retirement  effective 
Aug.  1,  1997.  The  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army  has  selected  BG  Stephen  R.  Smith 
to  be  the  new  DCG  (East);  he  is  cur- 
rently the  director,  Enlisted  Personnel 
Management,  US  Total  Army  Personnel 
Command,  Alexandria,  Virginia.  Report 
date  to  be  determined. 


CONAP's  newest  milestone 

ConAP  has  reached  yet  another  pla- 
teau. With  Michelle  L.  Tillis’  acceptance 
by  Pima  Community  College  in  Tucson, 
Ariz.,  she  became  the  25,000th  admis- 
sion into  the  program.  Tillis  enlisted  for 
the  MGIB  and  she  reports  for  basic 
training  in  August. 

Plans  are  underway  to  recognize  her 
on  June  9 at  the  Arizona  Counselor’s 
Academy,  which  is  being  held  in  Tucson. 
Approximately  500  high  school  counsel- 
ors from  throughout  the  state  of  Arizona 
will  attend  this  training. 


CSA  letter  supports  TAIR 

Calling  support  to  the  Total  Army  In- 
volvement in  Recruiting  (TAIR)  pro- 
gram “a  critical  and  essential  mission  of 
every  installation,  unit,  soldier,  and  civil- 
ian employee,”  Army  Chief  of  Staff  Gen. 
Dennis  J.  Reimer,  has  asked  major  Army 
command  leaders  to  increase  support  to 
the  program. 

In  a letter  released  May  1,  Reimer 
called  upon  MACOM  commanders  to 
streamline  TAIR  processing,  reduce  proc- 
essing to  30  days,  and  provide  a single  in- 
stallation point  of  contact. 

The  changes  requested  by  the  Chief  of 
Staff  will  help  recruiting  battalion  Adver- 
tising and  Public  Affairs  (APA)  person- 
nel get  more  TAIR  assets  to  support 


News  Briefs 


recruiters  in  a more  timely  manner. 

Reimer  praised  the  efforts  being  made 
by  the  command.  “Each  day  Army  re- 
cruiters battle  a shrinking  youth  base; 
intense  competition  from  colleges,  uni- 
versities, and  businesses;  and  a declining 
propensity  to  enlist.  They  are  doing  a 
tremendous  job  against  these  odds,  but 
to  succeed  they  need  the  full  support  of 
the  Total  Army.” 

The  Army’s  top  soldier  closed  the  letter 
saying  ‘T  recognize  the  impact  of  this  re- 
quest but  I know  you  also  understand 
that  soldiers  are  our  credentials  and  with- 
out sufficient  numbers  of  them  we  can- 
not succeed.” 


FY  97  CSA  award 

This  program  is  applicable  to  Regular 
Army  and  Army  Reserve  recruiters, 
USAR  technical  warrant  officer  recruit- 
ers, RA  and  USAR  health  care  recruiters, 
LPSC/OPSC  station  commanders,  and 
company  first  sergeants.  Period  of  award 
is  from  RSM  April  - September  1997. 
Award  recipients  will  receive  a CSA 
coin/presentation  box,  picture,  and  certifi- 
cate (for  OMPF). 

Criteria  for  the  award  is  as  follows: 

a.  The  RA  recruiters  must  achieve  14 
GSA  contracts  during  the  award  period. 

b.  The  USAR  recruiters  must  achieve 
12  GCA  contracts  during  the  award 
period.  NOTE:  Recruiters  may  write  a 
combination  of  GSA  and  GCA  contracts 
to  meet  requirements  of  a and  b above. 

c.  The  USAR  technical  warrant  officer 
recruiters  must  achieve  either  10  board- 
ready  packets,  8 DA  Forms  465 1-R 
(IRR  to  TPU  or  IRR  to  IMA  transfers) 
or  a combination  of  both  during  the 
award  period. 

d.  The  AMEDD  (NCO  Health  Care 
recruiters)  must  commission  three  from 
Tier  level  1 or  2,  or  commission  five  from 
Tier  level  3,  or  contract  eleven  91CCs 
during  the  award  period. 

NOTE:  Achievement  applies  only  to 
those  applicants  boarded,  selected  and 
commissioned  during  the  award  period. 

e.  The  LPSC  must  achieve  mission  box 
for  the  award  period.  Mission  box  does 
not  have  to  be  achieved  each  month; 
however,  cumulative  mission  box  for  the 
award  period  must  be  achieved. 

f.  The  OPSC  must  achieve  mission  box 
as  oudined  above  or  achieve  the  same  cri- 
teria as  RA  Recruiters  (14  GCSA)  during 


the  award  period. 

g.  First  sergeants  must  achieve  mission 
box  4 months  of  the  award  period.  Suc- 
cess is  defined  as  the  company  achieving 
their  volume  by  category  mission. 

h.  Guidance  counselors  (top  three  RA 
and  top  three  USAR  per  brigade)  will  be 
selected  based  on  the  number  of  Combat 
Arms  MOSs  for  RA,  and  percentage  of 
first  screen  sales  for  USAR. 

Participants  are  eligible  for  the  award  re- 
gardless of  time  in  duty  position  as  long 
as  they  meet  the  aforementioned  criteria. 

POC  is  SFC  Kessler,  1-800-223-3735, 
ext.  6-0470. 


Correction 

Due  to  a typographical  error,  one  of 
last  month’s  Test  answers  was  incorrect. 
The  answer  to  question  1 3 should  have 
been  “two,”  per  AR  601-210. 

Thanks  to  the  many  who  pointed  out 
the  error. 


Budgeting  Allows  Guilt-Free 
Spending 

Well,  have  you  completed  your  Christ- 
mas cards  and  selected  those  memorable 
gifts  for  the  holiday  season?  You  haven’t? 
Well,  relax,  it’s  only  June  and  you  have 
plenty  of  time.  What  you  do  need  to  do 
is  start  your  budget  planning  for  the  De- 
cember holiday  season. 

Many  people  think  a budget  is  some- 
thing that  tells  you  what  you  can’t 
spend.  On  the  contrary,  a budget  allows 
you  to  know  up  front  what  you  CAN 
spend.  It  allows  you  and  your  family  to 
enjoy  a guilt-free  holiday  season  without 
fearing  the  mail  in  January,  February, 
March  . . . (you  know,  those  nasty  enve- 
lopes with  the  windows  that  carry  bills 
from  your  December  charges). 

Start  early  to  decide  what  you  need 
and  want  to  buy  during  the  holiday  sea- 
son. Then  decide  what  you  need  to  set 
aside  each  month  to  get  you  there. 

There  may  be  a trip  or  a treat  that  has  to 
be  skipped  during  the  next  few  months 
if  you  want  to  meet  your  goal,  but  the  re- 
ward will  come  in  January  1998  when 
you  don’t  go  through  a finanacial  “hang- 
over.” Then  all  you  have  to  worry  about 
are  the  thank-you  cards  and  the  long 
lines  at  the  return/exchange  counters  at 
the  stores. 

You  did  get  your  thank-you  cards 
done,  didn’t  you? 
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News  Briefs 


MSG  Promotion  Selection  Board  results 

The  following  USAREC  soldiers  were  selected  for  promotion  to  master  sergeant: 


Headquarters 

Bowery,  Gary  J. 
Breen,  Todd  A. 
Brown,  Randy  J. 
Coney,  Maxie  L. 
Dennis,  Johnnie  L. 
Donaldson,  Ernest 
Ford,  Mack  E. 
Goodan,  Stephen  P. 
Johnson,  Ozell 
Jones,  Patricia  A. 
Lang,  Joseph  R. 
Luttrell,  Roy  F. 
Melcher,  Gregory 
Neidig,  Lamar  R. 
Perkins,  Frank  E. 
Peters,  Jack  M. 
Primus,  James  Jr. 
Ramos,  Arthur 
Ratcliffe,  Byron  D. 
Reynolds,  Roger 
Robinson,  Larry  C 
Sampedro,  Ferdi- 
nand 

Strattman,  Roddy 
Vogel,  Dale  W 
Wells,  Martin 


1st  Brigade 

Akers,  James  B. 
Amling,  Stephen 
Baker,  Tony  L. 
Brown,  Carlton  D. 
Burns,  David  W 
Chandler,  Larry  D. 
Clinton,  Darryl 
Creech,  James  D. 
CruzLopez,  Luis  F. 
Daugherty,  Gregory 
Davis,  Charles  C. 
DelGado,  Margaret 
Flora,  Jeffrey  M. 
Flores,  Felix  A. 
Frischmann,  Josuph 
Green,  Christopher 
Griffith,  Theordore 
Howard,  Eddie  L. 
Munroe,  Merrie  E. 
Nolan,  Gail  T. 

Posey,  Rickie  H. 
Raby,  James  A. 
Rodriguez,  Jose  L. 
Ruedacaraballo,  Joa 
Seal,  Jeffrey  L. 
Scheidel,  Don  P. 
Silver,  Lorenza  Jr. 


Sinnett,  William  C. 
Sweeney,  Micheal 
Tillman,  Kenneth 
Williams,  Joseph  R. 
Wilt,  Stephen  A. 

2d  Brigade 
Addesa,  Rocco  J. 
Belcher,  Robert  C. 
Bell,  Larry 
Bragg,  Barry  M. 
Brown,  Arthur  L. 
Collins,  Robert  L. 

ComachoColon, 

Carlos 

Curry,  Curtis  L. 
Dearybury,  Michael 

DiazRodriguez, 

Franc 

Dixon,  Willie  L. 
FitzPatrick,  Kenneth 
Flowers,  James  M. 
Frambo,  Johnny  E. 
Fret,  Alberto 
Gillings,  Kenneth  B. 
Hardie,  Brian  A. 
Honour,  Stanley 
Jones,  Roderick  D. 
Jones,  Richard  J. 


Kimbrough,  Gary 
McFadden,  Ennis 
Mullins,  Timothy 
Nicholson,  Darren 
Obanion,  Todd  M. 
Parker,  Fred  A. 
Patterson,  William 
Raines,  Micheal  D. 

RamosRodriguez, 

Hum 

Royster,  James 
Smith,  James  P. 
Smith,  William  M. 
Stewart,  Shelia  M. 
Telepak,  Jeffrey 
Terrell,  Harold 
VanBemmel, 
Christine 

Vives  Abraham, 
Ricar 

Wilson,  Michael  D. 

3d  Brigade 
Balazs,  Mark  D. 
Barragan,  Pamela 
Boylan,  Michael  C. 
Ceol,  Brian  L. 

Fahl,  Brian  A. 

Free,  Danny  W 
Henderson,  Dray 


New  capstone  doctrine  to  take  Army  into  21st  century 

The  new  version  of  the  Army’s  capstone  doctrine,  Field  Manual  100-5,  “Opera- 
tions,” is  designed  to  maintain  the  Army’s  effectiveness  into  the  21st  century,  accord- 
ing to  the  chief  of  the  writing  team  which  produced  the  initial  draft  of  the  manual. 

“The  shelf  life  of  the  document  is  anticipated  to  be  between  roughly  1998  and 
2005,”  said  COL  Mike  Combest.  “That  generates  some  pretty  tough  flexibility  re- 
quirements because  it’s  got  to  be  useful  for  the  force  right  now,  and  for  the  force  as  it 
transitions  into  Army  XXI.” 

The  new  manual  contains  some  significant  changes  and  is  not  just  a rewrite  of  the 
1993  manual.  One  major  change  is  that  operations  other  than  war  is  no  longer  a 
separate  category  of  operations. 

“We  don’t  make  as  marked  a distinction  between  war  and  everything  else,”  Com- 
best said.  “We  say  there  are  operations.”  Operations  is  divided  into  four  categories  — 
offensive,  defensive,  stability,  and  support. 

Reaction  from  the  entire  Army  is  what  the  writing  team  desires.  While  it’s  not  pos- 
sible to  provide  a copy  of  the  draft  to  every  soldier,  it  is  accessible  by  the  Internet. 
The  address  is  http://www-cgsc.army.mil/cdd/f465.htm. 

After  logging  in,  the  user  will  be  given  instructions  for  reading,  downloading,  and 
adding  their  comments.  These  comments  from  all  Army  sources  are  due  to  the  team 
by  June  13  so  changes  can  be  included  to  meet  a tentative  April  1998  printing  date. 


Kendall,  Ralph  W 
Martos,  Albert  M. 
McDaniel,  Thomas 
Price,  James  E. 
RamosGonzalez, 
Marc 

Stone,  Anthony  E. 

5th  Brigade 
Cavesina,  Peter  L. 
Carnes,  Walter  H. 
Cedillo,  Reynaldo 
Dobbs,  Harlan  W 
Guenther,  Brian  L. 
Hagen,  Keith  M. 
Haydorn,  Guy  E. 
Martin,  Derral  R. 
Martinez,  Amparo 
Moses,  Quincy  E. 
Mulhern,  Frederick 
Pee,  Jessie  J. 
Riedmann,  Donald 
Shaw,  Walter  D. 
Smith,  Gregory  T. 
Thomas,  Robert  C. 
Wilkins,  David  A. 
Wissmiller,  Jack  D. 
6th  Brigade 
Allen,  Anthony  F. 


Bender,  David  K. 
Buckles,  Peter  J. 
Bullen,  Susan  M. 
Bielec,  Randy  L. 
Chun,  Harold  K. 
Conner,  Darlene  G. 
Crow,  Kenneth  G. 
Daniels,  James  V 
Drysdale,  John  K. 
Gault,  Brian  D. 
Jensen,  Scott  E. 
Jones,  William  H. 
Kapalczynski,  Ken 
Luckie,  Daniel  W 
Lawler,  Stephen  J. 
Maldonado,  Robert 
McDonald,  Harold 
Parker,  Darrell  L. 
Patent,  Vincent  W 
Reed,  Mark  G. 
Rivers,  Joseph  R. 
Roberts,  Mark  J. 
Smith,  Gary  W 
Viljac,  Daniel  J. 
Walker,  Susan  M. 
Williams,  Jerome 
Williams,  Richard 


Story  ideas? 

If  you  have  any  comments  or  sugges- 
tions for  articles  you  would  like  to  see  in 
a future  Recruiter  Journal , call  Kathleen 
Welker  at  502-626-0167  or  e-mail  to: 
welkerk@usarec.army.mil. 

Words  your  child  needs  to  hear 

• I am  so  lucky  to  have  you. 

• You  are  a great  helper. 

• I like  it  when  you  try  so  hard. 

• Let’s  talk  about  it. 

• I’m  sorry. 

• You’re  very  special  to  me. 

• Thank  you  for  being  patient. 

• You’re  a great  kid. 

• I love  you. 

Provided  by  the  National  Committee  to 
Prevent  Child  Abuse 
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v Schools  out  and  summertime  recruiting  begins 


by  SFC  Brian  Carroll,  Recruiting  Operations 

hoofs  out  and  summer  recruiting 
begins.  It’s  time  for  you  to  change  your  daily 
prospecting  and  work  a plan  that  matches 
summertime  activities.  Your  prospects  have 
more  free  time  on  their  hands  with  little  or 
nothing  to  do  — except  sleep,  watch  TV, 
summer  sports,  or  look  for  a job.  Some  may 
even  be  taking  summer  classes  at  a local  college 
or  finishing  their  high  school  requirements. 

In  developing  your  summer  recruiting  plan  you  need  to 
identify  some  of  the  essential  tasks,  prioritize  them,  then  set 
goals  for  accomplishing  each  task  according  to  your  areas. 

These  tasks  are  basically  the  same  tasks  as  during  the  school 
year,  with  a slighdy  different  twist.  Concentrate  more  on  your 
high  school  graduates  from  the  past  two  years  and  next  year’s 
high  school  seniors.  These  tasks  include:  lead  generation,  tele- 
phone prospecting,  face-to-face  prospecting,  school  programs, 
and  community  involvement. 

Your  prospects  are  on  summer  hours  and  this  calls  for  a 
good  blueprint  for  your  lead  refinement  lists  (LRLs).  Blueprint- 
ing your  LRLs  is  crucial  at  this  point  to  determine,  where, 
when,  and  what,  your  market  is  doing  during  the  summer.  By 
blueprinting  I mean  gathering  information  on  the  activities, 
habits,  likes,  hobbies,  goals,  desires,  and  dreams.  You  must  talk 
with  everyone  possible  to  gather  as  much  information  on  your 
market  as  possible.  You  accomplish  this  by  asking  opened 
ended  fact-finding  questions.  Questions  like: 

• Where  do  they  go  and  what  they  do  for  fun? 

• What  are  their  plans  for  the  future? 

• Are  they  working?  If  so,  where,  and  what  hours  do  they 

work? 

A good  blueprint  of  your  LRL  will  yield  better  results  in 
telephone  prospecting  because  you  know  when  to  call  home 
and  what  to  talk  about. 

Seniors  on  the  loose 

With  school  out,  your  new  senior  class  is  on  the  loose. 

Army  recruiters  can’t  afford  to  let  these  prospects  be  neglected 
throughout  the  summer.  Each  recruiter  should  set  a personal 
goal  of  at  least  one  high  school  senior  contract  above  their  as- 
signed mission.  By  accomplishing  this  goal,  you  will  gain  own- 
ership, strength,  and  presence  in  your  high  schools.  Although 
the  senior  mission  is  not  as  high  as  our  grad  mission,  it’s  every 
bit  as  important.  Our  high  school  seniors  are  tomorrow’s  high 
school  graduates.  Without  a good  solid  schools  program,  you 
will  lose  the  senior  market. 


Your  school  program  for  FY  98  starts  the  day  you  estab- 
lished your  presence  in  that  high  school,  when  you  talked  to 
the  first  student.  Each  year  builds  on  the  previous  year’s  activ- 
ity. Your  success  last  year  will  only  add  to  this  year’s  success. 
Yes,  the  students  are  away  from  the  school  but  this  doesn’t 
mean  that  we  should  be.  There  are  still  many  activities  going  on 
at  schools  during  the  summer.  Most  of  the  schools  are  holding 
summer  sessions  for  those  students  who  fell  short  of  the  gradu- 
ation requirements.  Don’t  forget  these  students.  They  probably 
will  not  go  on  to  college.  This  means  they  will  be  looking  hard 
at  their  opportunities  after  they  graduate.  If  you  visit  the  school 
and  talk  with  them  face-to-face,  you  can  make  a good  assess- 
ment of  the  students  you  can  help.  The  teachers  may  also  wel- 
come a presentation  in  their  classes  to  help  keep  students 
motivated  during  the  summer  classes. 

Meet  your  faculty 

During  the  summer  you  have  a great  opportunity  to  get  to 
know  the  high  school  faculty  better.  Sponsor  a COI  breakfast 
so  you  can  find  out  what  the  academic  goals  and  concerns  are 
for  the  upcoming  year  and  how  you  can  help  them  with  their 
classes.  Let  the  teachers  know  that  you  share  their  concerns  and 
that  you’re  there  to  help  them. 

High  school  activities  like  band,  baseball  and  football  prac- 
tice, and  swim  meets  still  occur  during  the  summer  months. 
Stop  in  at  the  school  counselor’s  office;  there  may  be  students 
working  in  the  office  on  next  year’s  class  schedules.  You  never 
know  when  or  how  they  may  be  able  to  help  you.  Another  con- 
sideration, many  school  systems  are  now  going  to  an  alternative 
schedule.  This  means  in  some  areas  the  schools  may  be  starting 
as  early  as  July  instead  of  September.  This  could  mean  a big 
change  in  the  way  or  when  you  do  business. 

Don’t  forget  the  college  campuses.  With  the  high  attrition 
rate  between  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  of  college  we 
need  to  work  harder  with  the  colleges  in  your  areas.  The  stu- 
dents taking  classes  during  the  summer  are  probably  doing  so 
to  save  money,  catch  up,  or  get  ahead.  Visit  the  campus.  Set  up 
displays,  try  to  do  a presentation.  With  the  reduced  student 
population  on  campus,  you  may  make  more  headway  not  only 
with  the  students,  but  also  with  the  staff.  This  could  give  you  a 
strong  head  start  for  the  next  school  year. 

Area  canvassing  and  two  goals 

During  the  summer  months  area  canvassing  can  be  one  of 
the  most  productive  methods  of  prospecting.  Work  in  pairs, 
this  will  help  build  self-confidence  and  encourage  aggressive- 
ness. If  you  don’t  have  another  recruiter  to  take  with  you,  call 
one  of  your  new  soldiers  and  have  them  go  with  you.  This  has 
its  advantages  — your  DEP/DTP  soldiers  know  where  their 
classmates  hang  out,  and  they  can  help  you  by  reaffirming  what 
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you’re  talking  about  through  their  own  experiences  and  guaran- 
tees. They  can  also  explain  their  reasons  for  enlisting. 

Area  canvassing  is  conducted  with  two  primary  goals  in 
mind,  lead  generation  and  face-to-face  prospecting.  Here  are 
some  suggestions  to  help  make  your  efforts  in  the  field  more 
productive. 

• Review  your  LRLs  and  plan  your  house  calls  for  the 
prospects  you  cannot  reach  by  telephone. 

• Go  through  your  prospect  data  record  file  and  terminated 
files. 

• Plan  to  work  your  areas  in  zones  to  reduce  travel  time. 

Establish  a realistic  number  — maybe  10  prospects  for 
house  calls  within  the  same  area.  Set  a goal  of  how  many  COIs 
or  VIPs  you  intend  to  talk  with,  and  know  what  you  want  to 
discuss.  How  many  new  people  do  you  want  to  meet  and  how 
many  new  locations  do  you  want  to  post.  Do  all  of  this  before 
leaving  your  office.  Once  you’ve  established  these  goals,  group 
your  efforts  into  the  same  zone  you’re  working.  This  will  re- 
duce the  problems  of  “breaking  the  ice  of  a strange  environ- 
ment.” 

Plan  to  go  to  local  parks,  gyms,  basketball  courts,  baseball 
fields,  golf  courses,  and  shopping  malls.  If  you  plan  to  attend  a 
baseball  game  in  the  afternoon,  you  should  also  have  follow- 
ups, appointments,  and  house  calls  scheduled  for  that  day  in 
that  area.  Set  realistic  goals  because  unrealistic  goals  will  cause 
frustration  and  wasted  time.  While  in  your  area,  review  your 
progress  and  reevaluate  your  plan  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

Meet  your  town 

The  summer  is  the  time  to  get  out  and  meet  your  commu- 
nity leaders  and  develop  COIs  and  VIPs.  One  of  the  best  ways 
to  become  involved  in  summer  events  is  by  lending  your  sup- 
port. Many  of  your  local  towns  will  be  having  community 
events  such  as  picnics,  parades,  and  festivals,  all  of  which  you 
should  be  a participant.  You  can  arrange  to  drive  a HUMMV 
or  another  piece  of  equipment  from  a local  Reserve  unit.  You 
could  also  arrange  to  carry  the  national  colors  with  your 
DEP/DTP  soldiers  in  formation  during  a parade.  You  could 
even  set  up  a static  display  at  the  fairgrounds.  All  of  these  ac- 
tions will  take  minimal  time  and  effort  to  organize.  The  short 
term  benefits  of  this  are  increased  visibility  and  direct  contact 
with  that  particular  community.  You’ll  get  to  know  the  town 
leaders  on  a more  personal  level  and  you  will  also  spark  interest 
in  the  Army. 

Community  activities  will  rise  just  like  summer  heat,  and 
your  local  communities  are  working  on  their  festivals,  sports 
tournaments,  civic  events,  and  4-H  fairs.  This  is  your  summer 
opportunity  for  lead  generation,  prospecting,  and  more  involve- 
ment in  your  communities.  Sign  up  to  play  on  your  town’s  soft- 
ball  team.  If  it’s  possible,  wear  your  military  uniform  to  the 
sport  event  and  use  the  locker  room  to  change  into  your  ath- 
letic gear.  It’s  a chance  for  the  community  to  see  a soldier  in  uni- 


form. Once  your  community  gets  to  know  you,  they’ll  be  more 
receptive,  and  you’ll  be  more  approachable  to  them. 

Membership  leads  to  others 

Attend  luncheons  with  local  civic  organizations,  like  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  business  associations,  and  the  Lion’s 
Club.  Once  you  become  active  with  these  organizations  you’ll 
find  that  the  membership  is  often  intertwined.  By  this  I mean 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Jaycees  may  also  be  an  active  member 
of  the  Lion’s  Club  and  Rotary  Club.  These  men  and  women  are 
the  fiber  of  your  communities,  and  they’re  also  the  influences 
of  our  market.  Remember  you’re  judged  by  the  company  you 
keep  — get  to  know  them.  You  should  offer  to  be  a guest 
speaker  at  their  weekly  or  monthly  meetings.  Discuss  the 
Army’s  downsizing  and  how  it  could  effect  their  businesses  and 
communities.  Explain  the  types  of  management  training  and 
job  skills  our  soldiers  bring  back  with  them  and  also  how  they 
can  benefit  their  companies.  Discuss  the  Army  Career  Alumni 
Program,  what  it  is  and  how  they  can  become  members. 

- Zig  Ziglar  said,  "You  can  get  everything  in  life 
you  want  if  you  help  other  people  get  what 
they  want." 

There  are  other  ways  to  support  your  communities.  Try  of- 
fering your  services  to  youth  groups  (YMCA,  Boys  Club,  Jay- 
cees, FFA,  Community  Centers,  you  get  the  idea).  What  can 
you  do?  Work  with  the  Boy  Scouts  or  the  Girl  Scouts  as  a vol- 
unteer. Offer  to  teach  classes  on  map  reading  or  marksmanship. 
You  could  also  try  helping  them  on  camp  outs  by  volunteering 
to  be  a chaperone.  Ever  supervise  a youth  group  “lock-in”  for  a 
local  church?  Make  an  offer  to  assist  or  even  coach  team  sports? 
Try  being  a judge  for  a livestock  show  or  other  contest.  Take 
your  interests  and  put  them  to  use.  The  list  of  things  you  can 
do  is  limitless.  You  have  a lot  to  offer  these  groups,  and  your 
time  invested  will  pay  off  tremendously  in  the  long  run.  Zig 
Ziglar  said,  “You  can  get  everything  in  life  you  want  if  you  will 
help  other  people  get  what  they  want.”  The  concept  of  contrib- 
uting to  your  communities  isn’t  new.  Often  enough  people  see 
us  with  our  hands  out  “wanting  something.”  Change  this  im- 
age, go  to  them  and  give  of  yourself;  you  will  not  regret  it,  and 
they  won’t  forget  it. 

Ninety  percent  attitude 

Keep  in  mind  that  recruiting,  as  well  as  life,  is  90  percent 
attitude.  Summertime  presents  a greater  opportunity  to  get  out 
of  the  office  and  have  fun  doing  your  job.  Relax,  plan  your 
work,  and  use  your  imagination.  Don’t  be  afraid  to  try  new 
ways  of  becoming  involved  with  your  communities,  schools, 
and  local  businesses.  This  is  a great  time  to  become  known  as 
the  “local  Army  recruiter”  in  your  area.  As  you  become  better 
known  in  your  area,  people  will  find  you  more  approachable 
and  easier  to  talk  with. 

Don’t  forget,  summer  recruiting  can  be  fun,  and  very  profit- 
able. Take  your  time.  Use  your  imagination  to  develop  a good 
plan  and  then  follow  it. 
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June  14, 1997  is  the 
Army's  Birthday  and 
Flag  Day 


On  June  14,  we  celebrate  the  Army’s  Birthday. 

This  year,  it  marks  222  years  of  service  to  the 
United  States  of  America. 

For  222  years,  our  Army’s  purpose  has  been 
to  fight  and  win  our  nation’s  wars.  America’s 
Army  exists  to  give  the  nation  decisive  victory  on  j 
the  battlefield  and  wherever  else  the  nation  needs 
us.  Decisive  victory  today  means  more  than  simply  destroying  the 
army  of  an  opponent.  It  can  take  many  forms:  saving  lives  by 
producing  and  delivering  clean  water  to  Rwandan  refugees,  re- 
storing democracy  in  Haiti,  or  keeping  the  peace  in  Bosnia. 
Whatever  the  mission,  the  nation  turns  to  the  Army  for  help 
during  crises,  and  the  Army  delivers  success. 

The  key  to  the  Army’s  success  has  been  our  willingness  to 
change,  to  meet  the  world  as  it  is,  while  remaining  constant  in  our 
selfless  service  and  our  dedication  to  duty,  honor  and  country. 
These  are  not  mere  words;  they  are  codes  by  which  we  live. 
General  Douglas  MacArthur,  in  1961,  summed  it  up  best  when 
he  said,  ‘Tours  is  the  profession  of  arms,  the  will  to  win,  the  sure 
knowledge  that  in  war  there  is  no  substitute  for  victory  — and 
that  if  we  fail,  the  nation  will  be  destroyed.” 

But  the  world  has  changed,  and  it  continues  to  change.  For  us 
in  the  Army,  the  21st  century  began  in  1989.  Think  about  it.  From 
1950  to  1989,  almost  40  years,  the  United  States  of  America  used 
its  military  10  times.  Since  1989,  we  have  used  our  military  25 
times,  a 15-fold  increase.  Let’s  quickly  review  some  of  the  major 
recent  actions  in  which  the  US.  Army  played  a critical  role:  in 
1991,  Operation  Desert  Storm  in  Southwest  Asia  and  Provide 
Comfort  Two  in  Turkey  and  Iraq;  in  1992,  relief  efforts  after 
Hurricane  Andrew;  in  1993,  Restore  Hope  in  Somalia;  in  1994, 
fighting  fires  in  the  Western  United  States,  Uphold  Democracy 
in  Haiti,  and  Support  Hope  in  Rwanda;  and  in  1995  and  1996, 
Joint  Endeavor  and  Joint  Guard  in  Bosnia.  Yes,  during  the  past 
seven  years,  the  Army  has  done  70  to  80  percent  of  the  heavy 
lifting,  and  we  have  done  it  for  less  than  24  percent  of  the  budget 
given  to  the  Department  of  Defense.  The  US.  Army  is  indeed  a 
cost-effective  force. 

The  Cold  War  may  have  been  more  dangerous,  but  today’s 
geopolitical  environment  is  more  complex.  We  must  deal  with  the 
crumbling  of  an  empire  — the  breaking  up  of  nation-states  around 
the  world.  We  must  deal  with  the  possibility  of  proliferation  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  — a sure  knowledge  that  any  nation 
with  resources  can  buy  instant  terror.  We  must  deal  with  uncer- 
tainty throughout  the  world  — what’s  next,  where  are  we  headed;1 
We  must  deal  with  the  explosive  release  of  religious  and  racial 
tensions  that  have  lain  dormant  in  the  global  village  for  more  than 
50  years.  We  must  deal  with  difficult,  emotional  issues  that  have 
been  covered  up  since  World  War  II. 


Television  and  the  other  electronic  news 
media  have  taken  us  “back  to  the  future.” 
How  our  soldiers  deal  with  those  tensions 
is  played  out  for  us  at  our  breakfast  tables 
and  in  our  living  rooms  almost  instantane- 
ously — 24  hours  a day,  up  close  and  personal. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  our  generation  to  sustain  and  pass  on 
an  Army  that  is  as  good  as,  or  better  than,  the  one  we  inherited. 
Today’s  Army  has  evolved  into  a full-spectrum  force.  It  has  shed 
the  label  describing  it  as  a strictly  threat-based  force.  We  have 
evolved  beyond  that.  We  can  reassure  our  friends  and  allies,  and 
we  can  provide  support  to  civilian  authorities  in  times  of  domestic 
crisis.  If  necessary,  we  can  compel  and  deter  potential  adversaries. 

We’ve  moved  out  on  this  exciting  journey,  and  we  have  come  a 
long  way.  We  are  bending  metal  and  we  are  moving  electrons 
across  the  battlefield.  Our  team  includes  Army  civilians,  soldiers 
and  members  of  industry  working  together  to  secure  our  future. 

We  are  learning  the  tremendous  potential  of  situational  aware- 
ness and  information  dominance.  It  is  very  reassuring  to  know 
where  all  our  friendly  forces  are  100  percent  of  the  time,  and  to 
know  where  our  enemy  is,  as  well.  With  that  kind  of  intelligence, 
we  can  do  things  we  never  have  done  before  on  the  battlefield.  It 
clearly  will  allow  us  to  maintain  the  edge.  It  clearly  will  allow  us 
to  remain  the  world’s  best  Army. 

We  are  in  the  execution  mode  of  Army  21  — the  Army  of  the 
early  21st  century  — and  we  are  changing  in  a fundamentally 
different  way  than  we  have  ever  changed  before.  We  have  infor- 
mation dominance,  and  we  will  keep  it. 

The  Army  chief  of  staff,  General  Dennis  J.  Reimer,  has  said, 
“Army  21  is  critical,  but  it  is  only  an  intermediate  stop  along  our 
journey.  The  focus  of  our  intellectual  efforts  has  shifted  to  the 
‘Army  After  Next.’  The  Army  After  Next  is  our  effort  to  look  as 
deep  as  possible  into  the  future,  to  look  at  what  happens  to  the 
world  in  the  2025  time  frame,  to  evaluate  the  geopolitics,  the 
technologies,  the  human  resources  and  the  war-fighting  capabili- 
ties that  will  be  available  at  that  time.  Army  After  Next  is  a totally 
different  force,  but  we  know  a lot  about  it.  We  know  we  want  it 
to  have  greater  lethality. 

“Army  After  Next  is  the  objective  force,”  General  Reimer  said, 
“but  the  road  to  Army  After  Next  goes  through  Army  21.  We 
must  ensure  that  we  develop  the  total  force  design  — that  we  have 
the  training  package  right,  that  we  have  the  force  structure  right, 
that  we  validate  the  doctrine,  and  that  we  ensure  the  technology 
is  there  so  we  can  leverage  the  tremendous  potential  of  this  great 
informational  dominance.” 

General  Reimer  cautions  us  against  the  notion  that  new  tech- 
nology will  automatically  result  in  large-scale  reductions  to  the 
size  of  our  Army.  Already  since  1989  the  active  force  in  all  the 
services  has  been  cut  by  700,000  people  — about  a third.  The 
Army  has  taken  its  share  of  the  cuts,  but  there  is  a limit  to  the 
downsizing  we  can  sustain  without  losing  mission  readiness.  It 
takes  soldiers  with  the  capability  for  long-term  commitment  to 
separate  warring  parties  ...  to  reassure  fearful  civilians  ...  to  restore 
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public  order  ...  to  keep  criminals  from  taking  advantage  of  the 
vacuum  in  civil  order  ...  to  deliver  humanitarian  assistance  ...  to 
prevent  and  win  the  nation’s  wars.  Such  capabilities  require  boots 
on  the  ground.  We  must  never  forget  that  soldiers  are  the  essence 
of  our  Army  — always  have  been  and  always  will  be. 

We  are  changing  to  meet  the  challenges  of  today,  tomorrow  and 
the  21st  century.  We  must  change  if  we  are  to  remain  relevant  to 
the  needs  of  the  nation.  We  must  work  smarter,  and  we  must  be 
willing  to  take  risks.  Not  to  take  risks  is  the  greatest  risk  of  all, 
because  we  will  miss  the  window  of  opportunity  to  tap  the 
tremendous  potential  that  is  there.  Despite  the  ambiguity  of 
future  warfare  and  the  many  forms  it  may  assume,  the  battlefield 
will  always  be  a lonely,  frightening  and  dangerous  place.  Only 
soldiers  of  character  and  courage,  trained  to  a razor’s  edge  — ably 
led,  superbly  equipped  and  in  sufficient  numbers  — will  survive 
there  and  win  tomorrow  as  they  have  in  past. 

Yes,  we  are  changing  to  meet  the  challenges  of  today,  tomorrow 
and  the  21st  century.  This  past  year,  our  soldiers  bore  out  that  fact 
very  well: 

They  concluded  operations  in  Haiti,  giving  that  country  an 
opportunity  for  democracy. 

After  years  of  devastation  in  Bosnia,  we  finally  deployed  our 
soldiers  there.  To  a war-torn  country,  those  soldiers  brought  hope 
and  more  than  a year  without  war.  They  also  showed  the  world 
that  the  United  States  means  business  when  it  places  its  soldiers 
on  the  ground.  Time  and  time  again,  the  spirit  of  our  soldiers 
came  through  in  so  many  ways.  One  shining  example  is  the  bridge 
we  built  across  the  Sava  River.  Not  only  was  it  the  longest  pontoon 
bridge  since  World  War  II  — 620  meters  long  — but  we  also  put 
it  in  under  the  most  difficult  conditions.  We  had  sleet.  We  had 
rain.  We  had  snow.  We  had  freezing  cold.  We  had  mud  up  to  our 
ankles,  and  we  had  a hundred-year  high-water  mark.  But  our 
soldiers  wouldn’t  be  beaten.  They  put  in  that  bridge.  They  put  it 
in  on  schedule  so  that  our  forces  could  successfully  enter  Bosnia. 
A tremendous  accomplishment  and  a tremendous  tribute.  It  was 
not  only  a tribute  to  technology  but,  more  important,  to  our 
soldiers  and  their  indomitable  spirit. 

The  evacuation  of  Liberia,  Operation  Assured  Response,  in- 
volved 300  soldiers  — special  forces,  infantry  and  signal  units. 
They  were  called  upon  to  assist  with  the  evacuation  of  American 
citizens  from  Monrovia.  Most  of  those  soldiers  had  just  returned 
from  Bosnia.  They  hadn’t  even  turned  in  their  cold-  weather  gear 
when  we  deployed  them  into  the  heat  of  Liberia  to  evacuate  the 
American  citizens.  They  had  no  time  to  prepare,  but  they  per- 
formed magnificently.  They  secured  all  the  American  citizens  and 
brought  them  back  safe.  They  did  it  without  casualties  — a 
flawless  mission. 

The  Military  Observer  Mission  Ecuador  and  Peru  takes  place 
on  the  border  between  Ecuador  and  Peru  — a contested  border 
area.  Fewer  than  60  of  our  soldiers  stand  guard  down  there. 
They’re  holding  together  that  critical  point  of  the  world  and 
they’re  doing  a magnificent  job  — just  a handful  of  American 
soldiers. 

Probably  the  world’s  most  visible  event  took  place  in  Atlanta  at 
the  Summer  Olympics  of  1996.  Again,  American  soldiers  — 
primarily  Army  National  Guard  soldiers  assisted  by  US  Army 


Reserve  and  active-component  soldiers  — provided  security  to  the 
events.  They  ensured  that  the  athletes  got  to  the  right  place.  They 
ensured  that  officials  got  to  the  right  place.  They  earned  the 
accolades  of  a grateful  world. 

Task  Force  Vanguard  consisted  of  active  and  reserve  component 
soldiers  sent  to  fight  forest  fires  in  the  Northwest  United  States. 
It’s  a tough  mission,  but  they  are  good  at  it,  and  their  civilian 
counterparts  admired  them  for  their  organizational  ability,  their 
discipline,  and  the  physical  ability  and  endurance  they  brought  to 
the  task. 

Last  year,  we  carried  out  Operation  Desert  Strike.  Smart  weap- 
ons from  airplanes  and  ships  could  not  deter  Saddam  Hussein,  so 

— in  the  short  span  of  96  hours  — the  US  Army  deployed  over 
3,500  soldiers  — a brigade  from  the  1st  Cavalry  Division,  two 
Patriot  missile  batteries,  and  other  soldiers  — to  Kuwait.  Saddam 
Hussein  got  the  message,  and  the  world  found  out  what  we  mean 
when  we  talk  about  “power  projection.”  Yes,  we  clearly  showed 
last  year  that  we  are  a full-spectrum  force  — a force  of  decision  — 
a force  based  on  capabilities.  We’re  building  and  maintaining  the 
right  force  for  the  times,  and  we’ll  keep  it  honed  to  a razor’s  edge. 
We  can’t  help  feeling  at  least  a tinge  of  regret  that  the  colors  of  so 
many  proud  Army  units  had  to  be  furled  and  cased.  Fortunately, 
size  by  itself  is  not  the  most  important  thing,  and  America  can  still 
take  pride  in  having  the  world’s  best  army.  What  we  lack  in 
quantity  we  more  than  make  up  in  quality.  Knowing  this,  we 
accept  the  sacrifices  that  make  us  better  able  to  fulfill  the  motto 
on  our  Army  seal:  “This  We’ll  Defend.” 

The  building  of  a force  better  able  to  defend  American  freedom 
is  an  Army  birthday  present  all  of  us  deserve  and  should  be 
delighted  to  receive.  This  we’ll  defend  — this  land,  this  nation, 
this  flag  that  must  never  be  furled  and  cased. 

In  closing,  let  us  all  reflect  for  a moment  that  today  is  Flag  Day 
as  well  as  the  Army’s  birthday.  Like  our  Army,  the  American  flag 
grew  out  of  revolution.  And  like  our  Army,  the  design  of  our  flag 

— Old  Glory  — has  evolved  over  the  years  since  1777.  The  liberty 
it  stands  for,  however,  remains  constant.  So  does  the  Army’s  vigil 
to  protect  that  liberty,  because,  in  the  words  of  General  Eisen- 
hower, “A  soldier’s  pack  is  not  so  heavy  a burden  as  a prisoner’s 
chains.” 

Since  1775,  more  than  42  million  Americans,  in  times  of  crisis 
as  well  as  times  of  peace,  have  raised  their  right  hands  to  take  an 
oath,  making  America’s  Army  what  it  is:  the  premier  fighting 
force  in  the  world  and  a values- based  institution  closely  bound  to 
the  nation  and  the  nation’s  people.  They  have  taken  that  oath  not 
to  a king,  and  not  to  a flag  alone,  but  to  the  ideals  our  flag 
represents. 

Yesterday  we  were  ready,  from  Lex- 
ington and  Concord  to  Gettysburg, 
and  from  Normandy  to  Bosnia.  To- 
day we  are  ready  to  fight  and  win  the 
nation’s  wars,  and  to  keep  the  peace 
or  provide  humanitarian  relief 
around  the  globe.  Tomorrow,  too,  we 
will  be  ready.  Whenever  the  time, 
wherever  the  mission,  whatever  the 
challenge,  America  can  count  on  us.^ 
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Winter  Olympics  leads  to 


Star  - >^d  photos  by  Tmy  Johnson,  2d  Brigade  Advertising 
and  Public  Affairs 

"if  I had  my  dream,  my  one 
wish,  I'd  done  eaeh  one  of  you," 
said  the  USAREC  tommandmg 
general  to  the  attendees. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  Commanding  General’s  Advisory 
Council  was  recendy  convened  in  Orlando,  Fla.  Nineteen  new 
inductees  and  twenty  veteran  members  were  called  together  to 
once  again  share  ideas  and  provide  direct  feedback  to  the 
USAREC  commander,  MG  Alfonso  Lenhardt. 

The  three-day  meeting  was  held  at  the  Parc  Corniche  Condo- 
minium Suite  Hotel  and  Golf  Resort  located  just  minutes  away 
from  all  the  major  tourist  attractions  in  Orlando.  The  attendees 
arrived  on  Wednesday  afternoon  and  were  greeted  by  repre- 
sentatives from  USAREC  RO  and  2d  Brigade  APA. 

Each  brigade  was  represented  at  the  meeting,  as  well  as  each 
level  of  recruiting,  to  include  RA  and  USAR  recruiters,  RA  and 
USAR  guidance  counselors,  company  commanders,  and  RA 
and  USAR  AMEDD  recruiters. 

Thursday  morning  saw  the  attendees  jumping  right  into  the 
real  purpose  of  the  meeting,  sharing  ideas  and  success  stories. 
SFC  Alphonsa  Green  from  USAREC  RO  was  the  facilitator 
for  all  the  discussion  groups.  Topics  covered  included: 
DEP/DTP  Retention,  Successful  Recruiting,  Incentive  Awards, 
Recruiter  Course,  Recruiter  Shortfalls,  AMEDD  Structure. 


CSM  Thomas  Brooks  congratulated  the  award  winners,  expressing 
his  pride  in  their  accomplishments. 


MG  Alfonso  Lenhardt  is  flanked  by  the  only  two  repeat  winners  of  the 
Olympic  Recruiting  Competitions,  (left)  SSG  Emerson  Paranada,  from 
6th  Brigade,  and  SSG  Tonya  Mosley,  3d  Brigade. 


All  of  the  attendees  were  eager  participants  in  the  ensuing 
discussions.  One  of  the  topics  that  prompted  the  most  re- 
sponses was  “What  do  you  do  to  maintain  success?” 

■ SGT  Earl  Smith  (4J2S:  “I  allow  myself  to  be  refined 
and  I’m  open  to  constructive  criticism.  I can  learn 
even  from  those  who  aren’t  as  successful.” 

■ MSG  Carmen  Evans  (IB):  “Recruiters  have  to 
remember  that  they  are  professionals.” 

■ SSG  Michael  Lockhart  (3D2K):  “You  must  have 
product  knowledge.  An  applicant  can  tell  when  you’re 
not  sure  about  what  you’re  saying.” 

■ SFC  Terrance  White  (6Z3B):  “I  work  waivers,  do  that 
little  extra  step.  It  may  not  help  this  month,  but  it  will 
next  month.” 

■ SSG  Elizabeth  Cimaglio  (5C):  “A  good  DEP/DTP 
program  is  a must.  Recruiters  who  put  kids  in  DEP 
and  then  forget  them,  lose  them.” 

It  seemed  to  be  the  general  consensus  of  all  the  attendees 
that  strong  leadership  and  strong,  effective  and  thorough  train- 
ing were  essential  to  the  success  of  USAREC. 

MG  Lenhardt  was  able  to  spend  time  with  his  Advisory 
Council  members  on  Thursday  afternoon  to  personally  thank 
each  attendee  for  their  contributions  to  USAREC  and  com- 
mented, “If  I had  my  dream,  my  one  wish,  I’d  clone  each  one 
of  you. 

“You  are  superstars,  your  motivation  is  in  your  hearts,  souls, 
and  minds.  You  give  me  my  strength,”  said  MG  Lenhardt. 

Following  his  comments,  MG  Lenhardt  was  able  to  field  a 
good  number  of  frank  and  candid  questions  from  the  atten- 
dees. He  was  also  able  to  pose  for  group  and  individual  photos 
with  the  attendees. 
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CG’s  Advisory  Council 


The  CG  Advisory  Council  dinner  was  held  Thursday  night. 
The  guest  speaker  for  the  dinner  was  Coach  Hugh  Durham, 
head  basketball  coach  for  Jacksonville  University.  Durham  had 
previously  held  similar  positions  at  the  University  of  Georgia 
and  Florida  State  University.  He  is  one  of  the  “winningest”  ac- 
tive coaches  in  the  NCAA,  one  of  only  10  coaches  to  take  two 
different  schools  to  the  NCAA  Final  Four. 

Not  only  were  Durham’s  comments  entertaining,  but  he  was 
also  able  to  provide  some  insights  on  being  a successful  coach 
and  recruiter  for  his  basketball  teams.  Many  of  these  insights 
are  easily  applicable  to  Army  recruiting. 

Also  attending  the  dinner  were  Mr.  J.  Wallace  Schoettelkotte, 
Civilian  Aide  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  (Southern  Area), 

BG  James  E.  Shane  (DCG-East),  and  CSM  Thomas  R.  Brooks. 

CSM  Brooks  opened  the  Friday  morning  session  with  his 
words  of  congratulations  and  thanks  to  the  attendees.  CSM 


Brooks  told  the  group  “You  wrote  a lot  of  contracts  to  be  here, 
and  I’m  proud  of  you.” 

BG  Shane  was  on  hand  to  present  each  of  the  19  new  induc- 
tees with  their  USAREC  Olympic  Gold  Medals,  CG  coins,  and 
personalized  certificates.  Each  of  the  39  attendees  received  a 
CG  Advisory  Council  embroidered  polo  shirt  and  baseball  cap. 

All  the  attendees  at  this  latest  session  of  the  CG  Advisory 
Council  had  a great  time.  Not  only  were  they  able  to  motivate 
each  other  and  gather  new  ideas,  they  were  also  able  to  enjoy 
four  days  in  beautiful  Orlando,  Fla. 

The  criteria  for  the  next  USAREC  Olympic  Production  In- 
centive Awards  Program  have  already  been  announced.  The 
competition  period  is  April  1 through  June  30,  1997.  All  Gold 
Medal  winners  will  then  become  members  of  the  CG  Advisory 
Council.  The  next  CG  Advisory  Council  meeting  is  tentatively 
scheduled  for  August  1997.  $ 


Council  Comments 


Successful  Recruiting 

■ Aggressive  involvement  with  parents  and  influencers. 

■ Aggressive,  but  not  pushy. 

■ Desire  to  excel  and  be  successful. 

■ Attitude  - 90%/Creativity  - 10%. 

■ Teamwork  - Communication  - Self  Belief. 

■ Product  knowledge  and  training. 

Recruiter  Shortfalls 

■ Refuse  to  process  waivers 

■ Lack  of  product  knowledge 

■ Will  not  go  the  extra  mile  (refuse  to  give  100%/more) 

■ Untrained  station  commanders  (inexperienced) 

■ Unsupportive  CLTs 

□ ineffective  leaders 

□ abuse  of  authority 

■ NCOs  (E5  and  up)  not  being  treated  as  such 

■ Not  willing  to  accept  constructive  criticism 

■ Lack  of  station  training 

■ Don’t  know  other  services’  products 

■ Placing  recruiters  in  leadership  positions  based  on 
recruiting  success  as  opposed  to  leadership  ability 

AMEDD 

■ Don’t  change  mission  in  middle  of  processing  an 
applicant. 

Changes  to  Basic  Recruiter  Course 

■ Reconsider  placing  pre-qualification  after  determining 
needs  and  interest. 


■ Give  recruiters  more  time  on  public  speaking. 

■ Ensure  RA/USAR  recruiters  are  capable  of  selling  both 
programs. 

■ Establish  a block  of  instruction  on  basic  Reserve 
recruiting. 

■ More  time  in  course  needed  on  completing  packets. 

AMEDD  Make-Up 

■ Officer/Enlisted  Concept: 

a Provide  officers  with  basic  sales  skills 

□ Should  be  decided  by  the  Medical  Command 

□ May  work  as  is 

■ Job  description  of  officers  - same  as  NCO,  could  be  a 
problem  for  career  progression  for  the  officer 

DEP/DTP  Sustainment 

■ Communicate  with  influencers 

■ Enroll  in  CONAP 

■ Sell  the  school  guidance  counselor 

■ Identify  sponsor  at  TPU  prior  to  1st  drill 

■ Ensure  the  commitment  is  reinforced 

■ Give  DEP/DPT  baseball  caps/T-shirts  on  enlistment. 

■ Have  local  VIPs  involved  in  enlistment  process. 

■ Use  MWR  facilities  and  DoD  exchange  privileges. 

■ Utilize  local  TPUs. 

■ Capture  support  from  your  local  installations. 

■ Motivate  through  challenge. 

Incentive  Awards 

■ Keep  them  competitive! 
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Tie  mu  your  line 


by  SFC  Art  Rathbum 

VVc  in  recruiting  need  to  remember  at  all  times  to  “tie  on 
our  lines.”  I am  sure  at  this  point  that  this  phrase  means 
very  little  to  some  of  you,  but  please  stay  with  me  on  this. 

I am  an  avid  fisherman  and  tend  to  relate  almost  anything 
important  to  fishing.  Since  I sincerely  believe  good  recruit- 
ing is  important,  I naturally  relate  it  to  fishing.  I would  like 
you  to  read  the  following  story  I wrote  a while  back  and  as 
you  do,  keep  in  mind  the  experiences  of  an  older  recruiter 
trying  to  teach  a new  recruiter  about  the  business. 

The  Fly  Fisherman 

Having  met  a new  friend  who  had  quite  a reputation  for 
his  stories  about  his  fishing  exploits,  I was  surprised  to  find 
that  he  had  never  fly  fished.  After  all,  to  listen  to  him,  he 
had  fished  all  around  the  USA  and  caught  many  trophy  fish. 
His  stories  kept  us  all  enthralled  and  impressed  with  his 
great  knowledge  and  skill.  Yet  he  was  not  a fly  fisherman.  To 
rectify  this  flaw  in  his  character  I invited  him  for  a day  at 
one  of  my  favorite  streams.  I even  offered  my  backup  rod 
and  reel. 

After  staying  up  late  into  the  night  tying  some  special 
flies,  so  as  not  to  embarrass  myself  with  my  usual  hand-tied 
fluff,  I picked  up  Brad  and  headed  for  “the”  stream.  On  the 
way  he  continued  to  expand  on  his  piscatorial  exploits  and  I 
became  even  more  awed  at  this  rare  chance  to  expand  a true 
guru’s  horizons  even  further.  At  the  stream  site  I proudly 
presented  him  with  a selection  of  my  carefully  tied  dry  flies. 

I ventured  to  ask  him  if  he  would  like  some  quick  instruc- 
tions on  the  art  of  fly  fishing.  He  assured  me  that,  although 
he  had  not  actually  had  the  pleasure  of  fly  fishing,  from  his 
vast  reading  and  prior  fishing  experience,  he  was  sure  that 
he  could  conquer  the  sport . 

After  we  split  up  on  the  stream  bank  I quietly  circled 
around  to  get  a clandestine  look  at  how  a true  expert  in  the 
art  of  fishing  would  approach  a new  methodology.  Brad 
stood  immobile  for  some  time  on  the  bank  at  the  head  of  a 
run  that  I know  to  be  normally  very  productive.  In  a lesser 
man  I would  have  thought  this  to  be  a moment  of  indeci- 
sion. For  such  a sportsman  as  Brad  I knew  it  to  be  a careful 
survey  of  the  water. 

At  last  he  brought  forth  the  small  plastic  box  containing 
my  flies.  Carefully  he  selected  one  and  held  it  up  to  inspect 
it.  My  heartbeat  went  on  hold.  What  if  he  were  to  find  a 
flaw  and  reject  it?  To  my  relief,  he  nodded  his  head  and  put 


the  box  with  the  remaining  flies  back  in  his  vest. 

His  next  move  left  me  thoroughly  puzzled.  He  did  not  tie 
the  fly  on  his  leader  but  stepped  into  the  stream  and  care- 
fully laid  the  fly  on  the  surface  letting  it  adrift  in  the  current. 
As  it  drifted  down  about  30  feet  it  disappeared  in  a healthy 
swirl.  This  seemed  an  erratic  behavior,  and  I must  admit  at 
first  I was  somewhat  flabbergasted.  It  then  became  obvious 
that  he  was  just  testing  my  ability  to  tie  a dry  fly,  one  that 
would  stay  high,  balanced,  and  natural.  Again  a moment  of 
judgment, would  he  find  a product  of  my  bench  satisfactory? 
I was  elated  to  see  him  reach  for  the  small  plastic  container 
and  select  another  of  my  flies. 

My  amazement  grew  as  he  again  did  not  attach  it.  In- 
stead, he  slowly  waded  to  the  middle  of  the  stream  and  sent 
that  fly  free  to  seek  its  fortune.  As  it  neared  the  tail  of  the 
run,  it  was  also  sucked  under,  leaving  the  surface  bulge  of  a 
very  respectable  trout’s  powerful  feeding  surge.  What  could 
possibly  be  the  strategy  of  Brad’s  approach?  I could  only 
conclude  that  he  was  testing  me  to  see  if  there  was  consis- 
tency in  my  products.  My  heart  fell  as  I noted  the  negative 
shake  of  his  head.  The  only  saving  grace  was  the  obvious  evi- 
dence that  the  trout  at  the  bottom  of  the  pool  found  my 
flies  to  be  very  attractive  to  fill  his  gastronomic  needs. 

Brad’s  next  moves  left  me  without  plausible  explanation. 
He  proceeded  to  wade  to  the  opposite  bank,  again  select 
one  of  my  flies  and  repeat  the  free  float  procedure  in  the 
slow  current  that  swept  down  the  undercut  bank.  This  time 
the  fly  did  not  progress  more  than  20  feet  when  a huge  com- 
motion broke  the  surface  that  left  the  sparkling  waters  free 
of  the  feather-bedecked  wire.  This  had  to  be  one  of  the  larg- 
est trout  I had  known  to  reside  in  this  stretch  of  water. 
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So  that  was  the  plan.  There  was  no  use  in  casting  to  the 
prey  until  the  largest  of  the  lot  was  firmly  located.  Though 
it  was  a strange  and  costly  way  of  doing  it,  I could  not  fault 
its  effectiveness.  Now  all  that  remained  a mystery  was  to  see 
how  this  unexperienced  fly  caster  would,  on  his  first  cast, 
present  his  fly  soft  and  natural  to  float  over  the  exact  point 
where  the  finned  monster  had  greedily  devoured  the  last 
feathered  morsel. 

Brad  stood  in  deep  concentration  for  awhile  and  then  he 
made  his  move.  He  splashed  noisily  back  across  the  stream, 
obviously  spooking  everything  in  the  entire  stretch,  and 
sauntered,  seemingly  rejected,  back  to  the  pickup  truck.  Up 
to  this  moment,  watching  him  had  caused  my  anticipation 
of  trout  on  the  line  to  rise  until  my  casting  arm  was  twitch- 
ing. However,  all  dreams  of  tight  lines  faded  and  I was  left 
to  sit  bewildered  at  what  had  taken  place.  At  last  I walked 
back  to  the  truck.  There  I dared  to  ask  Brad,  “Why  aren’t 
you  fishing?” 

He  simply  answered,  “No  way  am  I going  to  fish  in  that 
water.  I would  lose  all  of  the  pretty  flies  you  gave  me.” 

Fishing  Lessons 

Have  you  ever  known  anyone  so  dumb?  Are  there  really 
recruiters  out  in  the  field  who  would  let  their  egos  prevent 
them  from  letting  someone  give  them  a few  pointers?  Are 
some  new  recruiters  so  dumb  as  to  just  throw  away  perfectly 
good  sales  tools  or  techniques?  Not  only  are  there  recruiters 
that  dumb,  unfortunately  the  field  is  full  of  them,  including 
old  duffer  recruiters  like  myself. 

All  of  us,  new  and  old  recruiters,  are  given  many  excellent 
tips  and  new  techniques  by  our  colleagues,  leaders,  and  the 
recruiter  trainers.  We  may  even  half- heartily  try  a few  of 
them.  But  like  the  fisherman  in  my  story,  we  fail  to  tie  on 
our  lines. 

What  do  I mean  by  that?  To  “tie  your  line”  means  to  have 
a commitment  to  what  you  are  doing.  If  one  does  not  “tie 
on  the  line,”  an  excellant  idea  may  be  discarded  because  of 
its  failure  to  gain  instant  results.  That  same  idea  may  be- 
come highly  successful  if  it  is  given  a concentrated  effort. 
When  we  try  a new  technique,  such  as  a new  method  of 
gaining  rapport  on  the  telephone,  we  must  convince  our- 
selves that  it  is  going  to  work  and  stick  with  it  awhile.  We 
no  doubt  will  be  surprised,  but  most  new  techniques  will 
work  if  given  a decent  chance. 

While  I am  on  the  subject  of  fishing,  I would  like  the  new 
recruiters  to  review  some  of  the  fishing  techniques  used  out 
in  the  field  by  recruiters  in  their  pursuit  of  new  soldiers. 

Still  Fishing 

By  far  the  most  common  technique  is  to  stick  a great  big 
glob  of  bait  on  the  hook  (example:  nail  up  posters  on  every 
post  in  town),  throw  it  out  in  to  the  middle  of  the  pond, 
and  then  sit  and  wait  for  the  fish  to  bite.  There  are  recruiters 


at  this  very  moment  sitting  around  recruiting  offices  all  over 
America  waiting  for  the  fish  to  bite.  Guess  what,  the  tech- 
nique works.  Sometimes  they  even  catch  a fish.  But,  rarely  is 
it  a quality  fish.  No,  it’s  most  often  a big  fat  sucker  or  carp 
— you  know,  a bottom  feeder.  Do  we  really  need  more  bot- 
tom feeders  in  the  Army? 

Trolling 

Then  there  is  the  trolling  technique.  Trailers  at  least  get 
out  of  the  office.  They  troll  a shiny  lure  (their  uniform) 
around  a likely  pond  (such  as  a shopping  mall).  Once  in 
awhile  they  even  get  lucky  and  catch  several  fish.  Surpris- 
ingly, some  of  these  fish  are  even  quality  fish;  however,  a 
trophy  is  seldom  ever  taken  in  this  manner. 

The  Dynamite  Method 

This  is  a very  effective  method  that  has  even  made  a few 
heroes.  Some  recruiters  use  whatever  they  can  to  totally 
clean  out  a good  fishing  hole.  They  throw  in  their  dynamite 
and  quickly  snatch  up  what  they  can  and  run.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  are  more  fish  spooked  than  harvested,  and  the 
fishing  hole  is  ruined,  sometime  for  years.  Let  me  warn 
those  of  you  who  try  this  method:  What  you  are  doing  is  in 
most  cases  illegal  and  you  will  get  caught.  Even  if  you  don’t 
get  caught,  you  will  soon  find  no  place  where  you  are  al- 
lowed to  fish,  and  you  will  fail  in  the  end. 

Fly  Fishing 

Fly  fishing  is  an  art.  Fly  fisherman  go  through  a ritual  in 
their  pursuit  of  fish.  First  they  carefully  choose  the  proper 
gear.  They  then  recon  the  area  for  the  very  best  fishing 
holes.  Once  on  the  water  they  “read  the  water”  to  determine 
where  the  quality  fish  hang  out  (pre  prospecting  planning). 
They  then  select  a fly  that  matches  what  the  fish  are  feeding 
on  (develop  and  practice  a good  sales  technique) . They  care- 
fully present  their  fly  and  gently  set  the  hook,  play  the  fish 
with  finesse  and  bring  it  to  hand  (closing).  They  are  ever 
vigil  for  the  fish  to  make  one  last  run  for  its  hiding  place  un- 
der the  bank  and  skillfully  turn  its  head  back  it  the  right  di- 
rection (answer  objections). 

Once  in  hand,  if  the  fish  does  not 
meet  the  rigid  standards  of  the  Army, 
the  good  fisherman  gendy  releases  it. 
He  does  not  just  heave  that  little  fish 
back  in  the  pond  where  it  will  dash  off 
to  the  school  and  tell  every  other  fish 
to  beware  of  the  monster  recruiter  who 
is  after  them.  He  gendy  releases  it. 

Fly  fisherman  consistendy  catch  fish 
and  are  most  often  the  ones  who  bring 
home  the  trophies.  So  go  out  there  and 
become  fly  fisherman,  and  remember: 
Don’t  forget  to  tie  on  your  line. 
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Support 

Soldiers  required  to  support 

dependent  family  members 

by  CPT'Amy  Stevens,  Fort  Knox  Legal  Assistance 
(reprinted  with  permission  from  Inside  the  Turret) 

Army  Regulation  608-99  establishes  a soldier’s  requirement 
to  support  dependent  family  members.  This  obligation  exists  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  family  is  separated  geographically  be- 
cause of  military  service  or  the  parties  choose  to  live  apart  for 
any  reason,  including  anticipated  divorce. 

The  amount  of  support  required  by  Army  regulation  is  gov- 
erned by  the  amount  dictated  by  a court  order  or  written  sepa- 
ration agreement.  In  the  absence  of  either  of  these  documents, 
support  is  normally  measured  by  the  amount  of  the  soldier’s  ba- 
sic allowance  for  quarters  for  his  or  her  rank.  Soldiers  should  be 
aware  that  this  regulation  is  punitive.  Therefore,  disciplinary 
measures  may  be  taken  by  the  command  if  the  soldier  fails  to 
comply  with  these  support  requirements. 

In  general,  until  a court  order  for  support  or  a separation 
agreement  addressing  support  is  obtained,  AR  608-99  states 
that  soldiers  must  provide  interim  minimum  financial  support 
for  family  members,  the  actual  support  required  will  vary  de- 
pending upon  the  number  of  family  members  the  soldier  has, 
whether  the  soldier  is  supporting  more  than  one  family  unit, 
and  whether  the  soldier’s  spouse  is  also  in  the  military. 

If  the  soldier  only  has  one  family  to  support  (no  children 
from  a prior  marriage)  and  that  family  is  not  living  in  govern- 
ment quarters,  the  soldier  must  provide  financial  support  equal 
to  his  or  her  BAQ  at  the  with-dependents  rate. 

The  BAQ  amount  is  used  to  calculate  support  regardless  of 
whether  the  soldier  actually  received  the  BAQ  or  occupies  gov- 
ernment quarters.  If  the  soldier’s  family  is  residing  in  govern- 
ment housing,  the  soldiers  must  provide  support  in  a n amount 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  soldier’s  BAQ  at  the  with- 
dependents  rate  and  without-dependents  rate.  If  the  family  sub- 
sequently moves  out  of  the  government  quarters  by  necessity 
or  choice,  the  support  requirement  increases  to  the  full  amount 
of  BAQ  at  the  with-dependents  rate. 

The  support  amount  changes  if  the  soldier  is  supporting  mul- 
tiple families,  for  example,  a soldier  who  is  currently  married 
with  children  and  who  also  has  children  from  a prior  marriage 
is  considered  to  be  supporting  multiple  families.  In  this  case, 
each  supported  dependent  will  receive  a pro  rata  share  of  the 
soldier’s  BAQ  at  the  with-dependents  rate. 

This  share  is  determined  by  dividing  the  amount  of  BAQ  at 
the  with-dependents  rate  by  the  total  number  of  supported  de- 
pendents. For  purposes  of  this  calculation,  “supported  depend- 
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to  families 


ents”  does  not  include  former  spouses  — the  term  covers  cur- 
rent spouses,  children,  and  adopted  children.  In  [some  states], 
there  is  no  requirement  to  provide  support  to  step-children  if 
the  step-children  do  not  reside  with  the  soldier. 

The  above  rules  vary  again  for  soldiers  married  to  military 
spouses.  AR  608-99  does  not  require  soldiers  to  support  a 
spouse  who  is  also  on  active  duty,  unless  a court  order  or  separa- 
tion agreement  states  otherwise,  yet  another  exception  is  cre- 
ated when  there  are  children  involved  and  both  parents  are 
military  members. 

For  single  families  where  the  soldier  does  not  have  custody 
of  the  children,  the  soldier  must  pay  an  amount  equal  to  the  dif- 
ference between  BAQ  at  the  with-dependents  rate  and  without  - 
dependents  rate.  This  sum  is  payable  to  the  soldier/parent 
having  custody  and  is  payable  regardless  of  whether  the  other 
soldier/parent  is  receiving  BAQ  or  occupying  government  quar- 
ters. 

If  each  soldier/parent  has  custody  of  one  or  more  children 
from  the  marriage,  neither  military  member  is  required  to  pro- 
vide the  other  custodial  parent  with  child  support. 

In  cases  of  dual  military  spouses  ad  multiple  family  units,  the 
children  of  dual  military  parents  will  receive  an  amount  at  least 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  soldier’s  BAQ  at  the  with- 
dependents  rate  and  without  -dependents  rate. 

In  the  event  that  a soldier  wishes  to  reduce  his  or  her  court- 
ordered  support,  the  soldier  must  return  to  court  to  do  so.  Like- 
wise, if  support  is  determined  by  separation  agreement,  the 
soldier  must  either  obtain  a court  order  changing  the  terms  of 
the  agreement,  or  have  permission  from  the  other  part}'  to 
amend  the  agreement. 

Unless  a court  order  or  separation  agreement  states  other- 
wise, dependent  support  is  payable  by  cash,  check,  money  or- 
der, or  allotment.  Payments  are  due  on  the  first  day  of  the 
month  following  the  month  for  which  support  is  due  [for  ex- 
ample: June  1997  support  is  due  on  July  1,  1997].  A soldier 
may  substitute  payments  “in  kind”  for  cash  payments  under 
AR  608-99.  However,  “in  kind”  payments  (such  as  those  for  a 
spouse’s  rent  or  other  bills)  must  be  made  with  the  consent  of 
the  supported  spouse. 

If  the  parties  cannot  come  to  an  agreement,  the  soldier  is  re- 
quired to  make  monetary  payments  in  the  applicable  BAQ 
amount  rather  than  pay  bill  in  lieu  of  a BAQ  payment. 

A family  member  who  is  not  receiving  the  proper  support  by 
AR  608-99  may  contact  the  soldier’s  immediate  commander  di- 
recdy.  the  commander  is  responsible  for  investigating  the  allega- 
tion of  nonsupport  and  responding  direcdy  to  the  family 
member,  attorney,  or  legal  assistant  attorney. 

Those  individuals  desiring  assistance  with  a nonsupport  alle- 
gation should  contact  their  nearest  installation  Legal  Assistance 
Office.  2^ 
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In  six 
short 
years 

—Spirit  of  Nursing  Award 
winner  overtame  the  language 
barrier  and  more 


LTC  Susan  Fox  (left),  chief  of  Health  Services,  USAREC;  Thien  Duong, 
national  Spirit  of  Nursing  Award  winner;  and  COL  Susan  McCall,  chief, 
US  Army  Nurse  Corps,  enjoy  the  NSNA  convention  festivities. 


by  Phillip  L.  Guerrero,  Phoenix  Recruiting  Battalion 

Her  list  of  awards  reads  like  a “Who’s-Who”  of  student  ac- 
complishment. Yet  six  short  years  ago,  she  could  barely  speak 
English.  Escaping  the  poverty  and  tyranny  of  her  home  in  Viet- 
nam, Thien  Duong  of  Montana  State  University  College  of 
Nursing  can  now  add  another  award  to  her  laundry  list  of  ac- 
complishment. 

Duong  accepted  the  Army  Nurse  Corps  National  Spirit  of 
Nursing  Award  from  Colonel  Susan  McCall,  assistant  chief, 
Army  Nurse  Corps,  April  10  in  front  of  nearly  3,000  student 
nurses  and  nursing  professionals  in  Phoenix.  Nearly  250  appli- 
cations were  sent  to  USAREC  headquarters  for  judging,  but 
Thien’s  package  outshone  them  all.  The  awards  ceremony  was 
hosted  in  conjunction  with  the  National  Student  Nurses’  Asso- 
ciation (NSNA)  45th  Annual  Convention  April  9 - 12. 

Thien  arrived  in  the  U.S.  in  April  1991  from  her  home  in 
Saigon.  She  landed  in  Billings,  Montana,  to  live  with  her  aunt. 
Her  father,  Khang  Duong,  came  to  the  States  with  her  and  her 
younger  brother,  leaving  behind  her  mother  and  older  brother. 

When  she  arrived  she  spoke  very 
litde  English...  and  Thien  won- 
dered if  she  would  ever  be  able  to 
get  through  high  school,  let  alone 
college. 


Her  father  had  previously  served  with  the  South  Vietnamese 
government,  and  had  been  sent  to  “re-education  camp”  follow- 
ing the  war  years. 

There  he  stayed  for  12  long  and  painful  years  subjected  to 
daily  interrogations  and  abuse  from  his  captors.  Thien’s 
mother,  Tam  Pham,  was  allowed  to  visit  her  husband  once 
every  three  months.  Thien  remembers  meeting  her  father  for 
the  first  time  when  he  was  released  from  prison  in  1987.  She 
was  14  at  the  time. 

Arriving  in  Montana  had  its  own  pitfalls,  but  none  that  com- 
pares with  Vietnam.  Thien  explains  that  there  isn’t  a Vietnam- 
ese community  in  Billings  and  when  she  arrived  she  spoke  very 
little  English  which  only  aggravated  the  situation.  This  brought 
frustrations  and  Thien  wondered  if  she  would  ever  be  able  to 
get  through  high  school,  let  alone  college.  This  set  her  back  in 
high  school,  but  eventually  she  caught  up  with  and  then  sur- 
passed her  school  mates. 

Atter  high  school,  she  received  a series  of  scholarships  for 
Montana  State  University  and  was  accepted  into  the  school’s 
nursing  program.  Her  father  couldn’t  be  more  proud  of  Thien 
and  her  brothers.  Thien’s  older  brother,  Khoa,  recently  gradu- 
ated from  medical  school  in  Vietnam  and  her  younger  brother, 
Dang,  graduated  from  pre-medical  school  at  MSU-Bozeman. 
Both  Khoa  and  Thien’s  mother  would  like  to  come  to  America, 
but  because  of  financial  difficulties,  they’ll  have  to  wait  until 
Thien  begins  working.  She  plans  to  sponsor  the  rest  of  her  fam- 
ily once  she’s  employed.  She  says  she  would  very  much  like  to 
return  to  homeland  to  serve  as  an  American  government  nurse, 
in  some  capacity. 

Thien’s  father  tries  to  give  back  to  America  by  working  at  a 
refugee  center  in  Billings  part-time.  He  helps  recent  arrivals 
with  their  English.  These  refugees  are  primarily  from  former 
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“This  Spirit  of  Nursing  Award  isn’t 
about  me,”  Thien  concedes.  “It’s 
about  my  family.  It’s  about  my  teach- 
ers, it’s  about  all  those  people  who 
helped  m the  way  Without  all 

then  do  t have  achieved 

v a slave  today.” 


Soviet  bloc  nations.  “This  Spirit  of  Nursing  Award  isn’t  about 
me,”  Thien  concedes.  “It’s  about  my  family.  It’s  about  my  teach- 
ers, it’s  about  all  those  people  who  helped  me  along  the  way. 
Without  all  their  help  I couldn’t  have  achieved  what  I have  to- 
day.” 

Thien  received  a call  from  the  Dean  of  Nursing  to  inform 
her  of  the  award,  but  the  school  wanted  her  to  be  surprised. 

Was  she  ever.  ‘T  thought  I must  be  in  trouble,”  she  explained. 
“Why  would  the  dean  want  to  speak  with  me?  I had  butterflies, 
I was  so  nervous  waiting  to  be  ushered  in  to  the  office.” 

Thien  says  this  national  level  award  brings  honor  to  her 
school  and  the  entire  state  of  Montana.  “I’m  glad  to  give  some- 
thing back  to  my  school,”  she  said. 

Duong  is  called  a “true  American  success  story,”  by  Dr.  Lea 
Acord,  Dean  and  Professor  at  Montana  State.  “Thien  is  a 
model  student,”  Acord  writes.  “She  exemplifies  the  nursing  pro- 
fession’ s highest  ideals  and  standards.  She  acts  on  her  steadfast 
belief  that  any  worthwhile  goal  requires  hard  work  and  sacri- 
fice.” 

Nearly  3,000  conventioneers  filled  the  Phoenix  Convention 
Center  and  viewed  exhibits  from  hospitals  and  health  care  com- 
panies during  the  annual  convention.  USAREC  and  Army 


Delmar  Boni,  Apache  medicine  man,  provided  a ceremonial  blessing 
during  the  convention  and  talked  about  the  “old  ways”  of  Native  American 

medicine. 


Nurse  Corps  repre- 
sentatives joined  NSNA’s 
convention  and  attended 


the  awards  ceremony. 


The  NSNA,  a not-for- 
profit  organization 
founded  in  1952,  is  dedi- 
cated to  fostering  the  pro- 
fessional development  of 
nursing  students  enrolled  in  programs  preparing  them  for  a 
registered  nurse  license  in  the  US,  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Guam.  NSNA  membership  numbers  38,000. 


Thien’s  other  accomplishments  include: 

■ Phi  Kappa  Phi  (university  scholastic  honorary 
for  faculty,  top  5 percent  of  juniors,  top  10 
percent  of  seniors) 

■ Montana  State  University  Presidential 
Scholar  1994  - 1997 

■ St.  Vincent  Hospital  Foundation  Scholarship 

1994  - 1995 

■ Valley  Medical  Auxiliary  Scholarship  1994  - 

1995 

■ Margaret  Rigby  Memorial  Award  for 
scholastic  achievement  and  financial  need 
1995  - 1996 

■ Billings  Clinic  Foundation  Scholarship  for 
academic  achievement  and  potential  for 
success  in  the  nursing  profession  1996  - 1997 

■ Dean’s  List  and  Honor  Roll  (for  all  semesters 
from  fall  1995  through  present) 

■ American  Legion  Scholarship  for  scholastic 
achievement,  clinical  performance  and 
community  involvement  1997 

■ MSU  Honors  Student  Club  1994  - 1996 

■ MSU  Undergraduate  Scholars  Program  - 
completed  project  Nurses  Health  Project, 
working  with  two  other  students  to  write  and 
design  a stress  management  educational 
pamphlet  for  university  students.  Presented 
project  at  May  1996  MSU  Undergraduate 
Scholars  Conference  receiving  a scholarship 
to  complete  the  project. 

■ 3.81  Grade  Point  Average  (GPA)  with  89 
credits  including  honors  classes 
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The  Way  I See  It 


Vision  implies  change.  Change  is  upon  us.  We  are  better 
off  to  participate  in  change  and  to  help  shape  it  than  to  be 
dragged  along  by  change.  You  can  help  shape  the  future  and 
make  it  better.  You  know  your  job  better  than  anyone.  What 
are  your  ideas  for  improving  operations?  Share  them  on  the 
space  below  and  mail  this  according  to  the  instructions  on  the 
back  of  this  form,  postage  free. 


Please  be  as  detailed  as  possible  when  citing  examples  for  im- 
provement. Recruiters,  support  staff,  and  family  members  are 
encouraged  to  use  this  space  to  voice  ideas  and  concerns.  If 
you  desire  a direct  response  to  your  comments  or  suggestions, 
please  include  your  name  and  address.  Names  are  not  required. 


Teamwork:  Working  together  as  a team,  we  can  Command.  All  forms  are  mailed  to  and  received  di- 

accomplish  more  than  working  as  individuals.  Share  reedy  by  the  USAREC  Chief  of  Staff,  Fort  Knox,  Ky. 

your  vision  for  the  future  of  the  US  Army  Recruiting 

HQ  USAREC  Fm  1825,  Rev  1 Feb  96  (Previous  editions  are  obsolete.) 
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Fold  here  second  and  secure  with  tape 
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Fold  here  first 


Operation  SMART 
an  all-Army  effort 


by  Kathleen  Welker,  RJ  editor 


an 


Recruiting  for  America’s  Army  has  become 
all-Army  occupation  since  a new  program  requests  installa- 
tion and  MACOM  command  sergeants  major  and  sergeants 
major  enter  into  a “recruiting  partnership.”  Operation 
SMART  (the  Sergeant  Major  of  the  Army’s  Recruiting 
Team)  will  provide  an  opportunity  for  both  the  U.S.  Army 
Recruiting  Command  and  the  Army’s  senior  NCO  leader- 
ship to  enhance  and  provide  assistance  to  the  recruiting  mis- 
sions for  the  Army. 

“The  primary  mission  of  recruiters  is  to  recruit  qualified 
young  men  and  women  for  Army  units,  both  active  and  re- 
serve,” said  Command  Sgt.  Maj.  Thomas  R.  Brooks,  U.S. 
Army  Recruiting  Command.  “We  want  to  create  a partner- 
ship with  non -recruiting  soldiers,  so  that  they  too  will  feel 
some  responsibility  for  providing  the 
strength.  Soldiers  talk  to  prospects  eve- 
ryday; if  they  send  us  a referral  who 
later  enlists,  they  will  help  both  recruit- 
ing and  units  throughout  the  Army.” 

Operation  SMART  is  a worldwide 
referral  program  for  soldiers  to  refer 
prospective  applicants  to  the  appropri- 
ate recruiting  personnel.  Referrals  have 
proven  to  be  one  of  the  best  means  of 
gaining  quality  enlistments.  By  expand- 
ing the  numbers  of  soldiers  who  are  ac- 
tively looking  for  military  prospects,  making  recruiting 
every  soldier’s  business,  the  chances  for  success  are  greatiy 
enhanced.  This  program  enables  active  duty  soldiers  to  play 
a vital  role  in  the  selection  process  of  those  with  whom  they 


serve. 


Operation  SMART  briefing  packets  are  being  sent  to  in- 
stallation and  MACOM  senior  enlisted  personnel  explaining 
the  program  in  detail.  Complete  with  incentives  for  referrals 
and  detailed  instructions,  the  briefing  packets  will  also  in- 
clude information  papers  on  the  Hometown  Recruiter  Assis- 
tance Program,  Soldier  of  the  Quarter  Recruiter  Assistance 
Program,  and  Total  Army  Involvement  in  Recruiting,  as 
well  as  other  recruiting  promotional  activities. 

Each  soldier  who  refers  an  applicant,  resulting  in  an  enlist- 
ment into  the  regular  Army  or  Army  Reserve,  will  receive  a 


certificate  from  the  Office  of  the  Sergeant  Major 
of  the  Army.  Any  soldier  who  makes  enough  re- 
ferrals that  result  in  three  enlistments  will  receive 
a coin  from  the  Office  of  the  Sergeant  Major  of 
the  Army.  At  the  end  of  each  quarter,  USAREC 
will  publish  the  units  and  names  of  soldiers  who 
have  provided  the  most  referrals  and  the  most  en- 
listments from  those  referrals.  At  the  end  of  each 
fiscal  year,  the  soldier  who  has  provided  the  most  referrals  re- 
sulting in  enlistments  will  be  invited  to  the  Annual  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Army  Recruiter  of  Excellence  Award  Ceremony 
for  personal  recognition  by  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army 
and  the  Sergeant  Major  of  the  Army. 

All  regular  Army  units  and  Army  Reserve  units  with  a 
command  sergeant  major  or  sergeant  major  will  be  included 
in  this  program.  The  initial  mailing  of  this  program  will  be 
for  MACOM,  installation,  and  Regional  Support  Com- 
mands command  sergeants  major  who  will  redistribute  to 
their  subordinate  commands. 

Editor’s  note:  Publications  wanting  copies  of  the  letters  of 
instruction  should  contact  SFC  Alphonsa  Green  at  DSN 
536-0468  or  toll  free  1-800-223-3735,  ext.  6-0468.  £? 
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ASVAB: 


Military  test  provides  career 
guidance , researchers  find 


by  Debra  Viadero,  Education  Week 

The  Armed  Services  Vocational  Aptitude  Battery  (ASVAB)  Ca- 
reer Exploration  Program  is  now  an  award  winning  program  and 
the  test  has  gained  respect  within  the  education  community.  Over  the 
pa- - :vo  years  the  ASVAB  Career  Exploration  Program  has  received 
two  awards  and  researchers  have  favorably  evaluated  the  program. 

In  1996,  the  American  Association  for  Career  Education  bestowed 
on  the  ASVAB  Career  Exploration  Program  their  Excellence  and  In- 
novation Award.  In  1997,  the  Association  for  Assessment  in  Counsel- 
ing named  the  ASVAB  Career  Exploration  Program  as  the  recipient 
of  its  Exemplary  Practices  Award. 

Besides  these  two  national  awards,  the  ASVAB  Career  Explora- 
tion Program  was  evaluated  by  the  American  Institutes  for  Research 
during  the  1994-95  school  year.  The  researchers  found  that  this  pro- 
gram is  an  “effective  way  to  get  students  to  think  hard  about  what 
they  want  to  be  when  they  grow  up  and  what  they  need  to  do  to  get 
there.”  The  ASVAB  Career  Exploration  Program  is  providing  an 
important  service  to  many  schools  that  cannot  provide  a career  guid- 
ance program.  The  program  is  valuable  to  students  by  assisting  them 
in  the  development  of  career  maturity. 

An  article  explaining  the  results  of  this  research  was  printed  in 
the  April  2,  1 997,  issue  of  Education  Week.  The  editor  of  this  weekly 
paper  has  granted  the  Recruiter  Journal  permission  to  reprint  this 
article  in  its  entirety.  Commanders,  recruiters,  education  services  spe- 
cialists, and  everyone  associated  with  the  ASVAB  Career  Exploration 
Program  now  have  powerful  information  at  their  disposal  which  can 
attest  to  the  fact  that  they  are  promoting  an  award  winning  and  re- 
spected testing  program. 

Educators  looking  to  prod  high  school  students  into 
thinking  more  deeply  about  career  choices  might  take  a cue 
from  the  military,  according  to  researchers  from  the  American 
Institutes  for  Research. 

Investigators  for  the  Washington  think  tank  based  their  ad- 
vice on  a study  of  a testing  program  given  by  the  military  each 
year  to  about  1 million  students. 

The  Armed  Services  Vocational  Aptitude  Battery  Career  Ex- 
ploration Program,  or  ASVAB,  is  primarily  a recruitment  and 
placement  tool.  But  any  student  can  take  the  two-hour  test  and 
fill  out  the  accompanying  survey  to  find  out  what  occupations 
match  his  or  her  interests  and  abilities. 

As  a way  of  getting  a foot  in  the  door,  military  recruiters  will 
even  visit  the  school  to  help  students  interpret  the  results  and 
to  provide  career  information. 

The  AIR  researchers  evaluated  the  program  during  the  1994- 
95  school  year  for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Defense’s  man- 
power data  center. 

What  they  found  was  that  the  program  is  an  effective  way  to 
get  students  — many  of  whom  receive  litde  formal  career  coun- 
seling — to  think  hard  about  what  they  want  to  be  when  they 
grow  up  and  what  they  need  to  do  to  get  there. 


“One  might  say  high  school  students  are  in  real  need  of  ca- 
reer guidance,  and  this  program  really  fills  that  need,”  said 
Roger  Levine,  who  directed  the  portion  of  the  study  that  fo- 
cused on  the  program’s  impact  on  students.  Other  researchers 
looked  at  the  program’s  effectiveness  as  a recruiting  device. 

Career  Maturity 

Mr.  Levine  and  his  colleagues  presented  their  findings  [in 
Chicago  in  late  March]  during  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Educational  Research  Association. 

As  part  of  the  study,  the  researchers  surveyed  1,100  students 
in  48  high  schools  across  the  country  at  three  points  during 
their  school  careers:  just  before  they  took  the  tests,  at  the  close 
of  the  semester  in  which  they  were  tested,  and  again  almost  a 
year  later,  when  most  were  seniors. 

The  students’  responses  were  compared  with  those  of  stu- 
dents at  12  randomly  chosen  high  schools  where  no  ASVAB 
program  was  offered.  The  researchers  also  surveyed  300  guid- 
ance counselors  to  see  if  their  responses  matched  up  with  those 
of  the  students. 

Assessment  helps  matth  up 
interests  and  abilities  with 
peientml  jabs. 

“The  bottom  line  story  is  that,  after  the  test,  kids  who  partici- 
pated in  ASVAB  showed  significant  improvement  in  terms  of 
their  career  maturity,”  Mr.  Levine  said.  In  other  words,  they 
were  a little  more  certain  about  their  career  choices.  Those  stu- 
dents were  more  informed  about  the  kinds  of  skills  or  prepara- 
tion required  for  their  chosen  careers  and  were  more  likely  to 
have  talked  with  a school  counselor  or  a military  recruiter,  for 
example. 

“Usually  a program  effect  dissipates  hours,  days,  or  weeks 
later,”  Mr.  Levine  added.  “But  a year  later,  when  we  looked  at 
career-exploration  behaviors,  we  found  these  effects  were  per- 
sistent, and  there  was  the  suggestion  that  they  became  more 
profound  with  the  passage  of  time.” 

This  was  true,  the  researchers  said,  even  after  they  took  into 
account  the  fact  that  students  were  a year  older  and  might  natu- 
rally be  more  interested  in  deciding  on  a career  path. 

And  the  counselors  confirmed  that  ASVAB  students  were  in- 
deed seeking  out  career  advice  in  greater  numbers. 

Moreover,  the  program  seemed  to  have  the  same  effect  on 
students  regardless  of  their  race,  their  gender,  or  whether  they 
were  enrolled  in  an  academic  track  or  a general  education  track. 

“I  was  really  shocked  that  I was  able  to  demonstrate  an  effect 
so  easily,”  Mr.  Levine  said.  SJ 
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Safety 


Safety  — from  the  unit  level  and  higher 


by  AnnMarie  Claycamp,  USAREC  Safety  Office 

In  the  past  several  years,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  GOV  accidents  (1,463  in  FY  96)  and  damage  costs 
associated  with  GOV  accidents  (over  $2.3  million  in  FY  96). 

The  US  Army  Recruiting  Command  is  committed  to  reducing 
accidental  losses  in  manpower  (lost  man  hours)  and  equipment 
(vehicles).  For  this  reason,  as  part  of  the  commitment,  the 
USAREC  Safety  Branch  developed  the  Unit  Safety  Manage- 
ment Course  to  assist  unit  safety  coordinators  in  performing 
their  assigned  duties  as  their  unit’s  safety  coordinator.  This 
course  was  a step  forward  in  reducing  GOV  accidents  and  the 
cost  associated  with  GOV  accidents.  In  addition,  this  course 
was  provided  not  only  to  comply  with  training  requirements 
but  to  share  information  on  accident  prevention. 

The  USAREC  Safety  Branch  held  its  first  Unit  Safety  Man- 
agement Course  April  23-24,  1997.  COL  Richard  L.  Teters, 
USAREC  Chief  of  Staff,  welcomed  approximately  80  Safety 
Officers,  NCOs,  and  truckmasters  to  Fort  Knox  by  saying, 
“When  it  comes  to  safety,  there  is  no  compromise.  Once  a safe 
environment  has  been  established,  everything  else  can  function 
productively  and  enjoyably.” 

USAREC  Commanding  General  Alfonso  E.  Lenhardt  spoke 
to  attendees  about  the  importance  of  protecting  our  soldiers 
and  civilians.  Fie  stated,  “Nothing  is  more  important  than 
force  protection  — our  number  one  priority  has  got  to  be  pro- 
tection of  the  force  and  it  has  to  be  more  than  a slogan.”  CSM 
Thomas  R.  Brooks,  of  USAREC,  addressed  safety  issues  by 
emphasizing  better  training  for  the  recruiter.  He  stated,  ‘Teach- 
ing the  recruiter  to  do  his  job  safely,  including  how  to  drive  un- 
der all  kinds  of  conditions,  will  help  the  recruiter  do  his  job 
properly.” 

Representatives  from  the  brigades,  battalions,  Army  Medical 
Detachments,  and  the  Recruiting  Support  Battalion  were  in  at- 
tendance for  two  full  days  of  lectures  and  handouts.  Guest 
speakers  discussed  a variety  of  topics,  to  include,  the  Army 
Safety  Program  (AR  385-10),  Managing  the  Unit’s  Safety  Pro- 
gram (AR  385-10),  Civilian  on  the  Job  Illness/Injuries 
(FECA),  Accident  Reporting,  Investigation  and  Records  (AR 
385-40),  Safety  Education,  Awareness,  and  Training,  Fire  Pre- 
vention and  Protection,  Safety  Inspections,  and  Disaster  Prepar- 
edness. 

This  course  gave  attendees  a better  understanding  of  the  dif- 
ferent classes  and  types  of  accidents  recruiters  are  involved  in 
most  frequently.  It  provided  an  overview  of  reporting  proce- 
dures and  regulations  by  which  the  Safety  Branch  operates. 
Strong  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  responsibilities  of  com- 
manders, supervisors,  and  unit  safety  officers  in  implementing 
a safety  program. 

Ail  Army  accident  is  . . 

Army  Regulation  385-40  defines  an  Army  accident  as  an  un- 
planned event  or  series  of  events  which  results  in  one  or  more 
of  the  following: 


Types  of  Accidents 

1 . Damage  to  Army  property. 

2.  Injury  to  military  personnel,  on  or  off  duty. 

3.  Injury  to  on-duty  Army  civilian  personnel  or  Army  con- 
tractor personnel. 

4.  Occupational  illness  to  non-Army  personnel  or  damage 
to  non-Army  property  as  a result  of  Army  operations. 

Army  Regulation  385-40  also  classifies  accidents  to  deter- 
mine the  appropriate  investigative  and  reporting  procedures 
for  each  accident. 

Classes  of  Accidents 

Class  A:  $1,000,000  or  more  in  property  damage;  an  in- 
jury and/or  occupational  illness  resulting  in  a fatality  or  per- 
manent total  disability. 

Class  B:  $200,000  or  more,  but  less  than  $1,000,000  in 
property  damage;  an  injury  and/or  occupational  illness  re- 
sulting in  permanent  partial  disability,  or  when  five  or 
more  personnel  are  hospitalized  as  the  result  of  a single  oc- 
currence. 

Class  C:  $10,000  or  more,  but  less  than  $200,000  in  prop- 
erty damage;  a nonfatal  injury  and/or  occupational  illness 
that  causes  at  least  one  lost  workday. 

Class  D:  $2,000  or  more,  but  less  than  $10,000  in  prop- 
erty damage. 

To  report  an  accident 

The  Unit  Safety  Coordinators  are  responsible  for  reporting 
these  accidents  direcdy  to  us.  The  procedures  used  for  report- 
ing accidents  and  the  timeframe  in  which  they  should  be  com- 
pleted are  basic,  but  essential,  steps: 

Accident  Reporting 

1.  Immediately  - Notify  chain  of  command 

2.  Within  24  hours  - Telephonically  report  accident  to 
USAREC  Safety  Branch,  AnnMarie  Claycamp,  Safety  Assis- 
tant, DSN  536-0248/0736  or  commercial  (502)  626- 
0248/0736. 

3.  Fax  USAFFEC  Form  672  (Accident  Telephonic  Notifica- 
tion Report)  to  USAREC  Safety  Branch,  DSN  536-0918. 

4.  Mail  completed  accident  case  file  to  USAREC  Safety 
Branch  within  three  weeks  from  date  of  accident 

The  Unit  Safety  Coordinators  were  provided  with  the  con- 
cepts, tools,  and  resources  needed  to  have  an  effective  and  effi- 
cient safety  program.  It  is  only  through  continued  hard  work, 
training,  and  education  that  safety  will  become  a way  of  life. 
Safety  is  not  an  add-on  to  your  mission.  Safety  is  more  than  an 
occasional  practice;  it  must  be  adhered  to  every  day  if  the 
Army  is  to  protect  and  be  protected.  Remember,  everyone 
must  notify  their  unit  immediately  when  involved  in  an  Army 
accident. 
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the  willingness  to  consider  an  enlistment! 

Unaided  Propensity  by  Age 

% Men  % Women 


Military  propensity  — 

by  Rich  Graham,  Program  Analysis  and 
Evaluation  Directorate 

The  Youth  Attitude  Tracking  Study 
(YATS)  is  a telephonic  survey  accom- 
plished yearly  by  the  Defense  Man- 
power Data  Center  (DMDC)  to 
check  on  youthful  attitudes  for  the 
Armed  Forces.  The  survey  questions 
approximately  10,000  randomly  cho- 
sen youth  while  maintaining  the 
same  relative  proportions  of  men 
and  women,  white,  African  Ameri- 
can and  Hispanic  as  the  overall 
American  population.  All  respon- 
dents fall  into  the  age  limits  between 
16-  to  24-years  old.  The  YATS  is  an 
excellent  tool  for  judging  the  atti- 
tudes of  American  youth,  especially 
propensity.  For  this  article,  propen- 
sity is  defined  as  the  target  market’s 
willingness  to  consider  military  serv- 
ice. 

Direct  method 

Propensity  can  be  checked  from  sev- 
eral different  perspectives  or  view- 
points. One  way  is  to  look  at 
propensity  directly.  The  YATS  does 
this  by  asking  several  straight  for- 
ward questions  like,  “What  are  your 
plans  after  high  school?”  All  respon- 
dents who  answer  Join  the  Military 
become  the  percentage  of  unaided  re- 
plies with  positive  propensity.  The 
next  question  is  an  aided  response 
and  asks,  “How  likely  is  it  that  you 
will  be  serving  in  the  military  in  the 
next  few  years?”  The  positive  replies 
are  again  added  together  for  a per- 
centage. The  following  table  shows 
the  YATS  1996  results: 

These  percentages  have  not  changed 
significantly  since  1992,  thus  no 


trends  are  noted,  neither  increasing 
nor  decreasing.  Several  small  trends 
can  be  observed  if  the  data  is  broken 
down  to  African  American  men  and 
Hispanic  men.  These  two  groups 
show  a slight  increase  in  unaided  pro- 
pensity: Hispanic  unaided  propen- 
sity increased  from  4.3  percent  in 
1990  to  7.2  percent  in  1996,  and 
African  American  unaided  propen- 
sity increased  from  5.1  percent  in 
1992  to  7.5  percent  in  1996. 

The  unaided  positive  propensity 
numbers  don’t  appear  large  until  we 
take  a closer  look. 

Propensity  is  much  higher  for  16- 
and  17-year-olds  as  compared  to 
young  people  19  and  older,  thus  deci- 
sions have  been  made  that  decreased 
propensity.  This  shows  the  recruiter 
how  important  it  is  to  talk  to  the 
younger  16-  to  early  18-year-olds 
since  these  groups  are  more  willing 
to  consider  the  military  option. 


Indirect  method 

Additional  propensity  information  is 
gained  by  looking  at  various  per- 
ceived attributes,  barriers,  and  in- 
ducements the  youth  hold. 

Since  we  also  have  a subgroup  of 
positively  propensed  respondents, 
comparisons  can  be  drawn  between 
the  propensed  group  and  total  re- 
spondents in  order  to  isolate  what 
might  be  some  core  elements  of  pro- 
pensity. 

Desired  career  attributes 

A series  of  questions  ask  respondents 
about  how  important  various  initial 
career  attributes  are  to  them. 

The  top  five  attributes  are 
listed  in  the  table  on  the 
opposite  page: 

• The  left  column  gives  the 
attribute  rankings  of  all  YATS 
respondents. 

• The  right  column  gives  the 
attribute  rankings  by  only  those 
YATS  respondents  who  showed 
they  were  positively  propensed. 

• The  arrows  going  from  the  left 
column  to  the  right  column  point 
out  the  same  attributes  in  both 
columns. 

Highly  significant  for  the  recruiter  is 
that  the  positively  propensed  group 
(right  column)  dropped  Personal 


YATS  Propensity 

Men 

Women 

Unaided  positive  propensity 

5.0% 

1.4% 

Aided  positive  propensity 

18.2% 

9.7% 

Source  YATS  96 
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YATS  Attribute  Rankings 

Total  Male  Attribute  Ranking 

Positively  Propensed  Male  Ranking 

1 . Personal  Freedom 

1 . Something  to  be  Proud  of 

2.  Something  to  be  Proud  of  

^ 2.  Job  Security/Steady  Job 

3.  Job  Security/Steady  Job  

~ 3.  Preparation  for  Future  Career/Job 

4.  Prevention  of  Sexual  Harassment 

4.  Develop  Leadership  Skills 

5.  Preparation  for  Future  Career/Job  . 

Source  YATS  96 

/ 5.  Working  as  Part  of  a Team 

Freedom  from  their  top  five 
(dropped  to  9th)  while  including  De- 
velop Leadership  Skills  and  Working 
as  Part  of  a Team.  This  shows  Per- 
sonal Freedom  to  be  a block  to  pro- 
pensity. If  we  further  divide  the 
propensed  group  down  to  the  17- 
year-old  men  we  get  the  following  at- 
tribute ranking: 

17-year-old  positively 
propensed  male  ranking 

• Something  to  be  proud  of 

• Learning  a trade/skill 

• Develop  self-discipline 

• Job  security/steady  job 

• Working  as  part  of  a team 

The  17-year-olds  feel  they  need  to 
Develop  Self-Discipline  and  would 
like  to  Learn  a Trade/Skill.  Recruit- 
ers need  to  persuade  an  applicant  to 
set  aside  Personal  Freedom  for  sev- 
eral years  in  order  to  build  a better 
future. 

Next,  we  look  at  the  female  side  of 
initial  career  attributes.  The  top  five 
attributes  are  listed  in  the  following 
table  for  all  respondents  (left  col- 
umn) and  the  positively  propensed 
group  (right  column): 

The  positively  propensed  females 
also  dropped  Personal  Freedom  from 


their  top  five  (dropped  to  14th)  and 
replaced  it  with  Develop  Leadership 
Skills,  showing  perhaps  that  the 
youth  link  the  military  with  leader- 
ship skills. 

If  we  further  divide  the  propensed 
group  down  to  the  17-year-olds, 
we  get  the  following  attribute  rank- 
ing: 

17-year-old  positively 
propensed  female  ranking 

• Prevention  of  sexual 
harassment 

• Personal  freedom 

• Job  security/steady  job 

• Working  as  part  of  a team 

• Developing  leadership  skills 

The  recruiter  should  note  that  team- 
work is  a very  strong  selling  point  to 
both  young  men  and  women. 

Barriers  to  military 
service 

Information  on  what  is  a barrier  to 
enlistment  is  another  way  to  gain 
some  understanding  about  propen- 
sity. 

A YATS  question  asks,  “What  is  the 
main  reason  you  would  not  consider 
enlisting  in  the  military  service?” 

The  top  five  barriers  are: 


YATS  Attribute  Rankings 
Total  Female  Attribute  Ranking 

1 . Prevention  of  Sexual  Harassment 

2.  Something  to  be  Proud  of 

3.  Personal  Freedom 

4.  Job  Security/Steady  Job 

5.  EO  for  Women 
Source  YATS  96 


Positively  Propensed  Female  Ranking 

1 . Money  for  Education 

2.  Prevention  of  Sexual  Harassment 

3.  Something  to  be  Proud  of 

4.  Learning  a Trade/Skill 

5.  Develop  Leadership  Skills 


Total  male  sample  barrier 
ranking 

• Other 

• Dislike  military  life 

• Don’t  know 

• Other  career  interests 

• Long  commitment 

Positively  propensed  male 
ranking 

• Don’t  know 

• Other 

• Threat  to  life 

• Family  obligation 

• Long  commitment 

The  big  difference  between  these 
two  groups  is  that  the  Dislike  Mili- 
tary Life  is  not  included  in  the 
propensed  group’s  top  five  barriers. 
The  male  propensed  group  just 
doesn’t  find  military  lifestyle  a bar- 
rier to  enlistment. 

The  YATS  1996  also  shows  that  His- 
panic men  ranked  Dislike  Military 
Life  much  lower  than  the  average 
male  respondent. 

The  Don’t  Know  category,  number 
one  for  the  propensed  group,  isn’t  re- 
ally a barrier  but  rather  the  lack  of  a 
barrier,  but  this  is  good.  This  means 
the  propensed  group  has  a difficult 
time  identifying  barriers  to  enlist- 
ment. 

The  Other  category  is  a potpourri  of 
personal  reasons  ranging  from  don’t 
want  to  cut  my  hair,  don’t  like  the 
color  of  the  uniform,  basic  training, 
don’t  want  to  leave  my  mom,  etc. 

The  top  five  barriers  for  the  women 
are: 
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Total  female  sample  barrier 
ranking 

• Dislike  military  life 

• Other 

• Family  obligation 

• Threat  to  life 

• Long  commitment 

PosL  propensed  female 
re 

'»  Other 

• Don’t  know  (new) 

• Family  obligation 

• Long  Commitment 

• Threat  to  life 

The  pattern  of  the  women  is  similar 
to  the  men’s,  as  Other  and  Don’t 
Know  are  the  top  two  barriers  for 
the  positively  propensed.  Plus,  the 
big  obstacle  for  the  majority  of  fe- 
males, Dislike  Military  Life,  drops 
out  of  the  top  five  barriers  for  the 
propensed  group.  Another  very  inter- 
esting trend  from  YATS  1996  barri- 
ers is  that  as  you  go  from  the 
16-year  group  toward  the  24-year 
group,  the  number  one  barrier  for  all 
groups  (men,  women,  white,  African 
American,  and  Hispanic)  becomes 
Family  Obligation.  This  reempha- 
sizes the  need  to  focus  on  younger 
prospects. 

Inducements  to  military 
service 

Our  final  way  of  indirecdy  looking 
at  propensity  is  to  find  out  what  will 
induce  the  youth  to  consider  military 
service.  YATS  asks,  “If  you  were  to 
consider  joining  the  military,  what 
would  be  the  main  reasons?”  The 
top  five  reasons  are  presented  in  the 
following  table: 

The  main  difference  between  posi- 
tively propensed  males  (right  col- 


umn) and  total  respondents  (left  col- 
umn) is  that  Develop  Work  Skills 
went  from  a distant  second  under  to- 
tal men  to  tied  with  Money  for  Edu- 
cation as  the  first  choice  in  the 
propensed  group.  The  17-year-old 
group  reemphasized  this  by  placing 
Develop  Work  Skills  as  the  number 
one  choice  and  Pay  for  Education 
second.  It  is  important  to  note  that 
in  the  positively  propensed  group 
just  as  many  come  to  the  military  to 
Develop  Work  Skills  as  for  Money 
for  Education. 

The  top  five  female  inducements  are 
presented  in  the  following  table: 


There  is  little  difference  between  the 
above  left  and  right  columns,  show- 
ing that  women  tend  to  hold  Money 
for  Education  as  their  main  induce- 
ment to  military  service. 

Conclusion  or  so  what 
test 

What  does  this  information  do  for 
us? 

Higher  propensity  at  the  younger 
years  shows  we  need  to  focus  on  the 
16-,  17-,  and  early  18-year-olds.  This 
need  to  focus  on  the  younger  group 
is  reinforced  by  the  growing  attach- 
ment to  Family  Obligation  as  our 
prospects  get  older. 


Attributes  like  Develop  Self- 
Discipline,  Learning  a Trade,  and 
Working  as  Part  of  a Team  were 
highly  valued  by  the  positively 
propensed  YATS  1996  respondents. 

This  doesn’t  mean  they  don’t  value 
Personal  Freedom,  which  was  the 
number  one  attribute  of  YATS  1996 
respondents. 

The  positively  propensed  group  also 
viewed  the  military  as  a place  where 
they  can  Do  Something  to  be  Proud 
Of,  have  Job  Security/Steady  Job 
and  Prepare  for  a Future  Career/Job. 

They  could  also  have  some  Dislike 


of  Military  Life  in  them,  but  the  posi- 
tively propensed  group  dropped  or 
at  least  displaced  it  by  viewing  the 
military  in  a positive  light. 

YATS  1996  shows  military  service 
has  two  strong  inducements:  Money 
for  Education  and  Developing  Work 
Skills.  In  fact,  the  younger  positively 
propensed  group  preferred  Develop- 
ing Work  Skills  over  Money  for  Edu- 
cation. 

The  New  Recruit  Survey  (NRS) 
backs  up  the  YATS  findings  that  a 
sense  of  Duty/Obligation  is  a strong 
inducement  for  both  men  and 
women. 

Many  women  consider  enlisting  in 
the  military  something  of  a tradi- 
tion. The  above  information  un- 
doubtedly just  reinforces  what 
USAREC’s  sales  force  already 
knows.  If  not,  then  please  let  us 
know  where  YATS  has  gone  wrong. 


YATS  List  of  Inducements 


Total  Male  Sample  Inducement  Ranking 

1 . Pay  for  Education  

2.  Develop  work  Skills  

3.  Duty  /Obligation 

4.  Pay /Money 

5.  Travel 
Source  YATS  96 


Positively  Propensed  Male  Ranking 

1 .  Pay  for  Education 

1 .  Develop  work  Skills 

3.  Other 

4.  Duty/Obligation 

5.  Pay/Money 


YATS  List  of  Inducements 


Total  Female  Sample  Inducement  Ranking 

1 . Pay  for  Education  

2.  Develop  work  Skills 

3.  Other 

4.  Duty /Obligation 

5.  Pay/Money  _ 

Source  YATS  96 


Positively  Propensed  Female  Ranking 

1 . Pay  for  Education 

2.  Other 

3.  Develop  work  Skills 

4.  Duty/Obligation 

5.  Pay /Money 
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Operation  F*I*R*S*T 

Today,  the  Army  relies  on  the  US  Army  Reserve  units 
more  than  ever  before  to  be  ready  to  mobilize  and 
deploy  to  a combat  theater  of  operations  or  deploying 
support  units.  We  must  deliver  trained  and  ready  units 
capable  of  supporting  the  fight.  Anything  less  would  be 
failure  and  therefore  unacceptable.  In  order  to  ensure 
success,  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Army  Reserve  has 
decided  to  allocate  significant  additional  resources  to  a 
program  designed  to  meet  this  challenge.  Operation 
Find,  Inspire,  Retain,  Sponsor,  and  Train  (FIRST)  is  a 
two-pronged  plan,  which  consists  of  expeditious 
referral  processing  and  unit  retention  funded  by  the 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Army  Reserve  and  implemented 
by  US  Army  Reserve  Command. 

• First,  all  referrals  will  be  directed  to  battalion  opera- 
tions for  expeditious  processing  by  the  appropriate 
Army  Reserve  recruiter  based  on  ZIP  code.  This  op- 
eration is  designed  to  provide  USAREC  with  15,000 
quality  referrals,  allowing  over  production  of  the  FY 
97  mission.  The  US  Army  Reserve  Command  and 
Regional  Support  Commands  are  committed  and  re- 
sourced for  the  success  of  the  retention  and  referral 
portions  of  Operation  FIRST  through  Sept.  15, 

1997.  This  should  also  improve  the  numbers  of  sol- 
diers entering  the  Army  Reserve  in  the  near  term. 

• Second,  the  prevention  of  a minimum  of  2,500  losses 
is  vital.  Efforts  to  sponsor,  retain,  and  where  feasible, 
recover  soldiers,  is  a critical  element  of  this  program. 
This  will  all  be  accomplished  through  the  use  of  Ac- 
tive Duty  Special  Work  soldiers  both  hired  and  man- 
aged by  the  US  Army  Reserve  Command  and  their 
subordinate  units. 

For  more  information  call,  1-800-  223-3735, 
extension  6-0439. 

Reminders 

The  only  version  of  the  DD  Form  368  (Request  for 
Conditional  Release)  that’s  authorized  for  use  is  dated 
Nov.  1994.  All  other  versions  are  obsolete.  The  interim 
change  to  USAREC  Reg  140-3,  Request  for  Reserve 
Unit  Assignment  of  Individual  Ready  Reserve 
Members,  has  hit  the  field.  It  was  published  as  a 
Recruiting  Station  Operations  Update  Bulletin,  dated 
21  March  97.  Every  recruiter  should  have  it  and  should 
post  the  changes  to  the  current  regulation.  Also  the 
new  USAREC  OP  2 (DA  Form  4187,  rev  1 April  97) 
is  in  the  field.  This  new  version  is  the  only  version  that 
is  authorized  to  be  used  for  Individual  Ready  Reserve 


transfers.  The  new  version  has  been  sent  to  all 
battalions  via  Delrina  Formflow©  and  hard  copy. 


TWOR  Update 


The  Technical  Warrant  Officer  mission  at  the  end  of 
RSM  April  1997,  is  at  50  percent  accomplishment. 
With  three  DA  Boards  remaining,  the  goal  is  to  have 
75  board-ready  applications  for  each  board.  At  the  end 
of  2d  quarter  there  were  11  TWORs  who  have 
exceeded  their  assigned  year-to-date  mission.  The 
following  TWORs  listed  with  their  over-production 
will  be  recognized  at  the  annual  TWOR  Training 
Conference,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  June  2 - 5,  1997. 

Baltimore 

SFC  Daniel  Romanchik  (5) 

SSG  Kyle  Upton  (4) 

Dallas 

SFC  Michael  Lawler  (1) 

Des  Moines 

SFC  Douglas  Bearinger  (1) 

Jackson 

SFC  Rae  Batiste  1 
Montgomery 
SFC  Beverly  Degratia  (1) 

Nashville 

SSG  Joseph  Malcolm  (1) 

Phoenix 

SFC  Felix  Delgado  (2) 

San  Antonio 
SGT  Linda  Andis  (3) 

Tampa 

SFC  Regina  Mata  (2) 

SFC  Virgil  Harris  (1) 

Quality  Check 

Quality  checks  by  the  Technical  Warrant  Officer 
recruiter  and  the  battalion  operations  Army  Reserve 
NCO  is  important.  They  can  eliminate  errors  prior  to 
submitting  the  application  to  Headquarters,  USAREC. 
Error  free,  qualified  applications  are  receiving 
immediate  credit  on  their  return  from  the  proponent. 
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Knoxville  Company  commander,  CPT  Terry  F.  Custer  (left),  briefs  Nashville  Battalion 
commander,  LTC  Ricardo  M.  Cantu,  on  the  progress  of  Operation  Market  Strike  dur- 
ing the  recruiting  blitz  exercise  in  Nashville  Battalion. 


Recruiters  have  a 
recruiting  blitz  in 
Nashville  companies 

Story  and  photo  by  Lee  Elder,  Nashville 
A&PA 

KNOXVILLE  COMPANY  — East 
Tennessee  recruiters  were  the  first  to 
feel  the  fury  of  an  around-the-clock 
recruiting  blitz  orchestrated  by  Nash- 
ville Battalion. 

The  debut  of  Operation  Market 
Strike  was  a success  in  the  Knoxville 
Company,  according  to  its  com- 
mander, CPT  Terry  F.  Custer.  The 
five-day  effort  culminated  with  a Sat- 
urday afternoon  briefing  to  Nashville 
Battalion  commander,  LTC  Ricardo 
M.  Cantu,  who  personally  led  the 
drive  along  with  his  NCO  counter- 
part, SGM  Larry  T.  Price. 

“The  numbers  were  impressive,” 
Custer  said.  “We  all  worked  hard 
and  had  a very  productive  week. 


We’ve  yet  to  feel  the  full  impact  of 
Operation  Market  Strike.” 

Buoyed  by  the  presence  of  the  battal- 
ion leadership  team  and  the  battal- 
ion’s six  recruiter  trainers,  recruiters 
made  8,645  telephone  calls,  con- 
tacted more  than  1,000  prospects 
and  scheduled  108  appointments. 

In  addition,  company  recruiters  con- 
tacted 337  leads  face  to  face  and  had 
89  personal  contacts  with  prospec- 
tive applicants.  The  face  time  and 
telephone  efforts  resulted  in  recruit- 
ers writing  25  packets  and  having  an- 
other 22  applicants  agree  to  be 
processed. 

The  company’s  22-person  recruiting 
force  also  worked  closely  with  the 
company’s  Delayed  Entry  Program 
soldiers  and  gleaned  25  DEP  refer- 
rals for  their  efforts. 

The  effort  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  local  news  media  as  15  inter- 
views and  other  media  events  were 


held,  Custer  said.  The  teams  also 
visited  52  high  schools  and  colleges 
and  10  area  employers. 

Throughout  the  day,  statistics  were 
reported  to  the  company  head- 
quarters, which  was  converted  into  a 
makeshift  tactical  operations  center 
for  the  exercise.  Company  recruiters 
and  the  Market  Strike  team  members 
put  in  long  days  to  accomplish  the 
mission. 

The  workday  was  extended  from  8 
a.m.  to  9 p.m.  every  weekday.  The 
week  was  capped  by  an  early  after- 
noon briefing  given  by  Custer  to  the 
battalion  leadership  team. 

One  of  the  beneficiaries  of  the  Mar- 
ket Strike  effort  was  Oak  Ridge  sta- 
tion. Its  station  commander,  SSG 
Richard  W.  Green,  said  his  recruiters 
benefited  from  five  media  events,  15 
school  visits,  and  27  new  centers  of 
influence  established  — all  company 
highs  — during  the  six-day  period. 

“Market  Strike  gave  us  some  much- 
needed  additional  exposure,”  Green 
said.  “That  extra  push  really  helped 
us  put  our  best  foot  forward  during 
a crucial  time  in  the  recruiting  year.” 

Another  beneficiary  was  Knoxville 
West  station. 

“In  a big  market  like  this,  sometimes 
we  feel  like  we’re  beating  our  head 
against  the  wall  to  get  some  recogni- 
tion,” explained  station  commander, 
SFC  Danny  G.  Smith.  “I’m  really 
proud  of  our  recruiters  because  they 
worked  very  hard  throughout  Opera- 
tion Market  Strike  and  accomplished 
most  of  the  things  we  set  out  to  do.” 

Smith’s  station  was  buoyed  by  a 
company  leading  with  eight  referrals 
from  soldiers  already  in  its  Delayed 
Entry  Program,  Custer  said. 

“Our  recruiters  and  their  families  re- 
ally came  through  in  a big  way,”  Cus- 
ter said.  “They  came  in,  worked 
hard,  and  really  started  something 
that  should  prove  to  be  a long-term 
benefit  to  us.” 
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Recruiters  help  out 
victims  of  Ohio 
River  Valley  flood 

By  Mary  Auer,  Indianapolis  Battalion  APA 

LOUISVILLE  COMPANY  — 
“When  we  were  needed,  we  were 
there,”  is  more  than  just  a lyric  from 
a public  service  announcement  to  the 
Indianapolis  Battalion’s  Louisville 
Company.  On  March  27,  company 
members  and  their  volunteers  spread 
out  across  north-central  Kentucky 
armed  with  rubber  gloves  and  plastic 
garbage  bags  to  help  victims  of  the 
Ohio  Valley  flood  clean  up  their  per- 
sonal property  and  take  another  step 
toward  putting  shattered  lives  back 
together. 

Organized  by  company  commander 
CPT  Karla  Whittaker,  “Operation 
Clean  Sweep”  was  conducted  in  co- 
operation with  the  local  United  Way 
chapter,  Louisville’s  WAVE-TV^  and 
the  New  Albany,  Ind.,  Salvation 
Army  office. 

After  assembling  at  company  head- 
quarters at  9 o’clock  that  morning, 
the  volunteers  set  out  for  their  desig- 
nated clean-up  sites.  Most  of  these 
were  private  residences  of  elderly,  dis- 


abled, or  bedridden  individuals,  or 
those  who  could  not  afford  to  hire 
professional  cleaning  services.  Volun- 
teers did  everything  from  moving 
water-damaged  furniture  and  appli- 
ances to  pulling  up  soaked  carpet. 

“Everything  was  in  shambles,”  SFC 
Anthony  Zucco,  Louisville  Com- 
pany, said  of  the  ceramics  shop  his 
crew  was  assigned  to  clean.  “During 
the  flood,  the  water  was  nine  feet, 
seven  and  a half  inches  inside  the 
building,  and  the  floor  had  caved  in 
from  the  weight  of  the  water.  Dis- 
play tables  had  floated  away,  shelves 
had  collapsed  from  the  weight  of  the 
water,  and  windows  had  broken.  We 
also  had  to  dig  ceramic  clay  out  of 
the  mud.” 

On  the  Indiana  side  of  the  river, 
Clarksville  recruiters  spent  nearly 
eight  hours  cleaning  two  houses. 

“We  were  right  on  the  river,  and  the 
bottom  floor  of  the  houses  were  cov- 
ered with  five  or  six  feet  of  water,” 
SSG  Robert  Townsend  recalled.  “We 
tore  walls  out  of  one  house,  pulled 
up  carpet,  moved  appliances  out  to 
the  trash,  and  had  to  sweep  and 
shovel  mud.  It  was  a mess.” 

In  Louisville’s  Okolona  neighbor- 
hood, Preston  Station  recruiters 


found  one  house  that  had  actually 
been  moved  slighdy  off  its  founda- 
tion as  a result  of  the  flooding,  said 
SFC  Larry  Mack.  In  another  resi- 
dence, where  water  had  risen  four  or 
five  feet,  “When  we  started  pulling 
up  carpet,  it  just  ripped,”  he  noted. 
One  house  had  a “mountain  of 
trash”  in  the  backyard  that  needed  to 
be  moved  to  the  curb  for  disposal, 
he  added. 

Louisville  Company  volunteers  were 
not  the  only  Indianapolis  Battalion 
members  to  lend  a helping  hand  to 
flood  victims.  A donation  drive  ear- 
lier in  the  month  sent  two  truck- 
loads  of  clothing,  food,  personal 
hygiene,  and  cleaning  supplies  from 
Indiana  south  to  Fort  Knox,  where 
they  were  added  to  donations  col- 
lected from  other  3rd  Brigade  battal- 
ions and  USAREC  headquarters. 

Up  in  the  South  Bend  Company, 
classes  at  Goshen’s  Chandler  Elemen- 
tary School  and  First  United  Meth- 
odist Nursery,  where  the  children  of 
Elkhart  station  commander  SFC 
John  Heiliger  attend  school,  joined 
in  the  battalion’s  effort  by  conduct- 
ing their  own  collection  for  the 
Ohio  valley  flood  victims  and  adding 
it  to  the  company’s  donations. 


SSG  Curtis  G.  Anderson, 
Jacksonville  (Ark.)  Station, 
displays  his  "Put  Em  N 
Boots"  sign  on  the  rear 
window  of  his  pickup  truck. 
Anderson  says  many  people 
don't  know  what  the 
phrase  means.  When  he 
explains  it  to  them,  it  ends 
up  serving  as  a good  ice- 
breaker. Always  working, 
he  also  has  "Recruiter"  on 
his  personal  car  license 
tag.  (Photo  by  Linda 
Garrett,  Oklahoma  City  APA) 
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An  e ator 
trie  is  hand 
at  ihe  75mm 
fieid  gun  during 

an  educator 
tour  at  Fort 
Sill.  Okla.  The 
tour  was  coor- 
dinated by  the 
Phoenix  and 
Salt  Lake  City 
battalions. 


Educators  tour  Fort  Sill  and  taste  Army  life 


Story  and  photo  by  Phillip  L.  Guerrero, 
Phoenix  Battalion  APA 

PHOENIX  BATTALION  — Educa- 
tors from  six  western  states  visited 
Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  as  part  of  the  Re- 
cruiting Command  Educator’s  Tour 
March  26  through  28. 

Educators  were  welcomed  to  Fort 
Sill  by  Deputy  Garrison  Com- 
mander, COL  Herbert  Brown.  The 
colonel  explained  that  the  Army 
seeks  the  same  attributes  in  its  em- 
ployees as  those  corporations  in  the 
civilian  sector.  “We  need  smart  self- 
starters; those  who  have  initiative. 
We  need  good,  hard-working 
soldiers,”  Brown  stressed.  “With  all 
the  high-tech  equipment  we  work 
with,  we  need  smarter  soldiers, 
smarter  students.  Our  main  message 
to  educators  today  is  the  Army  is 
still  hiring.” 

Brown  explained  that  the  Army  can 
help  students  with  two  crucial  facets 
of  their  career  development. 
“Number  one,  many  young  people 
want  to  know  what  to  do  with  their 
lives,  and  number  two,  they  want  to 
know  how  can  they  afford  it.  We  of- 
fer our  soldiers  money  for  college 
and  direction  in  life.  You  won’t  get 
rich  in  the  Army,  but  you  will  be 
able  to  comfortably  support  a 


family.”  On  the  basic  training  side  of 
Fort  Sill,  instructors  explained  to 
educators  that  JROTC  helps  stu- 
dents make  it  through  basic  training. 
One  of  the  biggest  challenges  facing 
drill  instructors  is  the  physical  abili- 
ties of  today’s  youth. 

LTC  Paul  Aswell,  commander,  95th 
Adjutant  General  Reception  Battal- 
ion, told  educators  that  88  percent 
of  recruits  make  it  through  basic 
training  and  Advanced  Individual 
Training  (AIT).  Of  35,600  trainees 
who  passed  through  Fort  Sill’s  train- 
ing in  1995  and  1996,  only  15  failed 
due  to  academic  problems.  “This 
tells  us  that  the  ASVAB  test  is  a 
great  evaluation  of  a trainee’s  aca- 
demic ability,”  Aswell  told  the  coun- 
selors. 

The  educators  had  the  opportunity 
to  speak  with  recruits  in  their  fifth 
week  of  basic  training.  “The  Army  is 
what  you  make  it  out  to  be,”  said 
PVT  Lee  Johnson  of  Seattie.  “If  you 
give  your  all,  you’ll  do  well.” 

One  recruit  the  educators  talked  to 
was  from  S afford,  Ariz.  PVT  An- 
thony Bonilla  was  recruited  by  SSG 
Timothy  Beeman,  Tucson  Company, 
Sierra  Vista  Station.  Bonilla  said  ba- 
sic training  was  easier  than  his  re- 
cruiter told  him  it  would  be.  “I 


expected  it  to  be  tougher,”  Bonilla 
said.  cTm  doing  just  fine.  Tell  SGT 
Beeman  ‘thank  you’  for  me.” 

One  educator  asked  the  platoon  how 
many  would  join  the  Army  all  over 
again.  Every  hand  shot  into  the  air. 
The  educators  found  that  the  Army 
doesn’t  need  to  sell  itself;  just  seeing 
the  Army  in  action  sold  them.  Many 
left  changed,  resolved  to  inform 
their  students  the  Army  provides  a 
great  opportunity. 

Tom  Beebe,  an  advanced  math 
teacher  from  Arizona’s  Gilbert  High 
School,  never  served  with  the  mili- 
tary — this  tour  was  his  first  taste  of 
military  life.  “I  have  found  that  the 
US  Army  wants  the  same  attributes 
in  employees  that  Intel  and 
Motorola  want,”  the  teacher  said. 
“The  Army  wants  someone  who  will 
stick  to  the  job,  just  like  the  civilian 
sector.  My  opinion  changed  since  I 
came  on  this  tour.  I teach  pre- 
calculus, and  I used  to  think  my  stu- 
dents shouldn’t  enlist  in  the  Army.  I 
think  differendy  now. 

“I  now  see  that  the  Army  has  more 
to  offer  a young  person  than  private 
industry,”  Beebe  continued.  “What 
I’ve  seen  on  this  tour  is  the  Army  re- 
molds these  kids,  and  instills  values 
and  develops  discipline  in  them. 
These  values  like  teamwork  teach  the 
kids  to  work  together  for  the  good 
of  the  unit,  not  just  for  themselves. 
That’s  important  and  valuable  in  our 
society.  We  need  more  of  this  today.” 

Many  of  the  educators  expressed  that 
the  tour  had  changed  their  thoughts 
about  the  Army  and  said  they  would 
inform  their  students  about  Army 
opportunities.  “I  had  to  twist  the 
arm  of  some  in  this  group  to  come 
along  and  see  what  the  Army  has  to 
offer,”  said  Phoenix  education  spe- 
cialist, Jules  Levy.  “They  weren’t  in- 
terested, and  they  didn’t  want  to 
come.  But  now  those  same  people 
are  enthusiastic  about  what  the 
Army  can  do  for  their  students.  It 
works,  and  these  educators  will  help 
us  meet  our  mission.” 
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Springfield  (Ohio)  recruiter  SGT  Raymond  Fowler  applies  camouflage  to  Graham  High 
School  junior  Jereme  Jones.  Fowler  brought  five  soldiers  from  the  101st  Airborne 
Division  to  the  school  for  a rappelling  demonstration.  The  soldiers  rappelled  from  the 
ceiling  of  the  gymnasium.  Field  rations,  MREs,  and  face  camouflage  were  available  for 
students  to  try.  (Photo  by  Tom  Foley,  Columbus  Battalion) 


His  drive  is  mission  box.  SSG  William  C.  Jennings,  sta- 
tion commander  at  Hilo,  Hawaii,  shows  off  his  vanity 
license  plate.  Jennings  received  the  plate  in  December, 
the  same  day  he  became  mission  boxed  for  the  first 
quarter  of  fiscal  year  1997.  (US  Army  photo) 


SSG  Carl  Jack,  Dallastown 
(Penn.)  Station,  (right) 
shows  how  to  heat  up 
Meals  Ready-to-Eat  (MREs) 
at  the  cafeteria  at  Red  Lion 
(Penn.)  High  School.  Trying 
out  Army  cuisine  are  two 
DEP  member  students, 

Dave  Allen  (left)  and 
Lindsey  Brenneman  (second 
from  left),  both  seniors.  The 
pair  will  have  lots  of  oppor- 
tunities to  try  out  MREs 
when  they  ship  out  for  ba- 
sic training  this  summer. 
(Photo  by  Renee  McElveen, 
Harrisburg  Battalion) 
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The  Test 


i 


1.  What  are  the  five  sales  skills? 

a.  establish  rapport,  determine  needs  and  interests,  pre- 
sent features  and  benefits,  close  and  handle  objec- 
tions, determine  qualifications 

b.  establish  rapport,  determine  needs  and  interests,  pre- 
sent features  and  benefits,  close  and  handle  objec- 
tions, follow-ups 

c.  prospect,  sales  presentations,  processing,  DEP  or 
DTP  maintenance,  follow-ups 

d.  establish  rapport,  determine  needs  and  interests,  pre- 
sent features  and  benefits,  close  and  handle  objec- 
tions, process 

2.  Who  is  the  approval  authority  for  lost  time  of  five  days  or 

less? 

a.  Battalion  Commander  b.  CG,  PERSCOM 
c.  Brigade  Commander  d.  Company  Commander 

3.  What  are  the  five  critical  tasks  to  successful  selling? 

a.  prospecting,  sales  presentation,  determining  qualifica- 
tions, processing,  follow-ups 

b.  prospecting,  sales  presentation,  processing,  DEP  or 
DTP  maintenance,  follow-ups 

c.  prospecting,  sales  presentation,  determining  qualifica- 
tions, processing,  follow-ups 

d.  establishing  rapport,  sales  presentation,  processing, 
DEP  or  DTP  maintenance,  follow-ups 

4.  Regular  Army  ACASP  enlistment  training  options  require 
completion  of  a specified  period  of  proficiency  training  as  a 
prerequisite  for  awarding  of  the  MOS.  How  many  weeks  of 
training  will  this  require? 

a.  four  weeks  b.  12  weeks 

c.  eight  weeks  d.  six  weeks 

5.  If  a WOFT  applicant  is  selected,  he  or  she  has  approxi- 
mately   after  selection  board  results  are  released  to  en- 

ter the  DEP,  DTP,  or  RA  delayed  status. 

a.  15  days  b.  10  days 
c.  five  days  d,  seven  days 

6.  Prospecting  is  broken  down  into  two  general  categories. 
What  are  they? 

a.  telephone  prospecting,  face-to-face  prospecting 

b.  telephone  prospecting,  referrals 

c.  face-to-face  prospecting,  referrals 

d.  referrals,  leads 

7.  Performance  review  is  the  process  recruiters  and  station 

commanders  use  to  evaluate  prospecting  and . 

a.  lead  sources 

b.  time  management 

c.  processing  activities 

d.  school  programs 

8.  In  addition  to  USAREC  Reg  350-7,  USAREC  Reg  601-95  de- 
scribes information  regarding  DEP  and  DTP  maintenance.  De- 
tailed guidance  concerning  the  maintenance  of  ANC  officers 
pending  accession  is  contained  in 


a.  USAREC  Reg  601-37 

b.  USAREC  Reg  350-7 

c.  USAREC  Reg  350-6 

d.  Health  Services  Command  Circular  601-18 

9.  Can  an  exception  be  granted  to  extend  a DEP  beyond  365 
days? 

a.  Yes  b.  No 

10.  The  station  commander  must  personally  contact  DEP  and 

DTP  members days  prior  to  ship  date. 

a.  60  (30  days  when  in  the  DEP  or  DTP  for  less  than  60 
days) 

b.  45  (30  days  when  in  the  DEP  or  DTP  for  less  than  45 
days) 

c.  30  (15  days  when  in  the  DEP  or  DTP  for  less  than  30 
days) 

d.  50  (30  days  when  in  the  DEP  or  DTP  for  less  than  50 
days) 

1 1 . If  RA  applicants  lack  documentation  for  promotion  at  time 
of  enlistment,  they  may  submit  supporting  documents  within 
of  active  service. 

a.  anytime  b.  one  month 

c.  12  months  d.  six  months 

12.  The  recruiter's  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  prospecting  re- 
quirements are  directed  by  the  RS  commander  based  upon  the 
RS's  mission  box  requirements  and  the  individual  recruiter's 

* 

a.  no-show  rate 

b.  previous  month  mission  achievement 

c.  company  SOP 

d.  conversion  data 

13.  When  probing  for  mines  you  should  probe  every 

inches  across  a meter  wide  path. 

a.  three,  two  b.  two,  one 

c.  one,  one  d.  two,  two 

14.  When  loading  M60  machine  gun  the  first  step  is  to  place 
the  safety  in  the  F (fire)  position. 

a.  True  b.  False 

15.  The  first  step  to  sending  a radio  message  is . 

a.  Listen  to  make  sure  the  net  is  clear 

b.  Call  the  distant  radio  station  using  the  correct  call  sign 

c.  Break  squelch 

d.  None  of  the  above 

*The  Test  answer  to  number  12  is  correct  according  to  the 
current  regulation.  The  field  will  receive  an  update  on 
USAREC  Reg  350-6,  para  2-4.  The  new  revision  states, 

“ The  recruiter’s  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  prospecting 
requirements  are  directed  by  the  RS  commander  based  upon 
the  recruiter's  market,  mission  box  requirements,  and 
individual  conversion  rates  utilizing  the  recruiters  workplan 
(USAREC  FM  365).” 


■ ■■■.  : ■ . 

(The  answers  to  this  month's  Test  can  be  found  on  the  inside  back  cover.) 
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Salutes 


The 
Glen  E. 
Morrell 
Awards 


ALBANY 

SFC  Anthony  Massucci 

BALTIMORE 

MSG  Leslie  Turner 
1SG  Glen  Bickham 
MSG  Carmen  Evans 
SSG  Terry  Elliott 
SFC  Ellis  Brock 
SFC  Kathie  Hogue 
SFC  Henri  Nance 
SSG  Robert  Sprouse 
SFC  Paula  Pressley 
SFC  Matthew  Keller 
SSG  Eli  Salahuddin 
SFC  Danny  Nuessle 
SSG  Michael  Bell 
SFC  Elma  Hall 
SSG  Calvin  Franklin 
SSG  Jose  Santiago 
SSG  Ronald  Holcomb 
SSG  Eric  Enderle 


SSG  John  Martin 

SFC  Iram  Betancourt 

SSG  Clifton  Magwood 

SFC  Julio  Melendez-Henriquez 

SFC  Lorenda  Harris 

PHOENIX 

BECKLEY 

SFC  Rick  Montano 

SFC  Linwood  Carter 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

SFC  Ralph  Shelton 

SFC  Steven  Beutler 

COLUMBIA 

SFC  Mark  Reed 

SFC  William  McMullen 

SAN  ANTONIO 

SFC  Regina  Mata 
SFC  Willie  Grant 

SFC  Ronald  Wickery 

ST.  LOUIS 

DES  MOINES 

SFC  Timothy  Whyte 

SFC  Daniel  Youngblood 

3dBDE  AMEDD 

JACKSONVILLE 

SSG  Michael  Gibson 

SFC  Edwin  Heide 

SPECIAL  FORCES 

NASHVILLE 

SFC  Dale  Vogel 

Mr.  Jimmie  Green 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

SFC  Leroy  Campbell 
SFC  Peter  Rompf 

SFC  Allen  Sively 

Rings 

COLUMBUS 

SFC  Joseph  Chaplin 

SSG  Michael  Holmes 

NEW  ORLEANS 

SFC  Adrian  Sutton 

SSG  James  Slaughter 

DENVER 

SGT  Earnes  McCarty 

SFC  Kenneth  LeBlanc 

PHILADELPHIA 

DES  MOINES 

SFC  Charles  Green 

SFC  William  Blase 

SFC  Rufus  Mahoney 

GREAT  LAKES 

PHOENIX 

SSG  John  Wallace 

SGT  Jason  Hemphill 

HOUSTON 

PITTSBURGH 

, SFC  Roberto  Rios 

SSG  Reuben  Dickison 

SFC  Howard  Doty 

RALEIGH 

INDIANAPOLIS 

SGT  Thomas  Boaz 

SFC  Vivian  Denham 

SACRAMENTO 

LOS  ANGELES 

SSG  Jeffrey  Miles 

SSG  Luis  Navedo-Oritiz 

ST.  LOUIS 

SSG  Gregory  Becker 

SSG  David  Richards 

MIAMI 

SYRACUSE 

SSG  Joe  Campbell 

SFC  Leslie  Jenkins 

MONTGOMERY 

SSG  Brian  Pierce 

SFC  Kevin  Ming 

SSG  Kevin  Edel 

SSG  Gregory  Cartrette 

SFC  Christopher  Savoy 

NASHVILLE 

SSG  Michael  Hamilton 

SFC  Tyrone  Atkinson 

1st  BDE  AMEDD 

SFC  Craig  Struening 

SSG  David  Dormann 

NEW  ENGLAND 

SSG  Larry  Galyardt 

SSG  Matthew  Ross 

SSG  Luther  Legg 
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Salutes 


Gold 


Badges 


CHICAGO 

SSG  Michael  Taylor 
SGT  Michael  Hansen 
SFC  George  Crowder 

CLEVELAND 

SSG  Joel  Rowley 
SGT  Carlton  Ev 

coLur 

SSG 

r ■ Moon 

JLUMBUS 
SGT  Jerry  Bass 

DALLAS 

SGT  Paul  Barling 

DENVER 

SSG  Robert  Williams 
SSG  Scott  Hubbard 
SGT  Jimmy  Baker 

DES  MOINES 

SFC  Timothy  Hennessey 

GREAT  LAKES 

SGT  John  Miller 
SGT  Aaron  Rogeron 
SSG  Jamille  Phillips 
SSG  Davis  Joseph 
SGT  Roderick  Hudson 
SGT  Kevin  Bowman 
SGT  Gary  Easterling 
SSG  David  McWilliams 

HOUSTON 

SSG  Joseph  Ashmore 

INDIANAPOLIS 

SSG  Willie  Larry 

JACKSONVILLE 

SSG  Curtis  Bey 
SSG  Charlie  Osborne 
SGT  Drew  McCullah 

MIAMI 

SSG  Anthony  Varner 
SSG  Reinald  Rodriguez 
SSG  Victor  Crisanty 
SSG  Innocenzo  Schiavo 

MONTGOMERY 

SSG  Dexter  Head 
SSG  James  Tankersley 

NASHVILLE 

SGT  James  Phillips 
SGT  Robert  Smith 
SGT  Donald  Troxtle 

NEW  ENGLAND 

SSG  Jonathan  Norton 


SSG  Jack  Johnson 
SGT  Anthony  Grand 
SSG  Luis  Diaz 

NEW  ORLEANS 

SGT  Brent  Gautreau 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

SSG  Weathe  Alexander 

OKLAHOMA  CITY 

SSG  William  Nelson 


SGT  Jerry  Fallin 
SGT  Michael  Pilgrim 
SSG  Albert  Vanstory 
SGT  Brian  James 
SFC  James  Meriweather 

PHILADELPHIA 

SSG  Stacy  Stanley 
SSG  Edwin  A Gomez 
SGT  Heath  Potteiger 
SFC  Gregory  Williams 


PORTLAND 

SSG  Lee  Brokaw 
SSG  Fernando  Sanjurjo 
SSG  Stanley  Littleton 

SACRAMENTO 

SSG  Paul  Lollar 
SSG  Robert  Grant 
SFC  Roberto  Placa 
SSG  Enrique  Vaca 
SSG  Clark  Brazil 
SSG  James  Elowerre 
SGT  Steven  Evans 
SGT  Michael  Burger 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

SGT  Anthony  Ricci 
SSG  Daniel  Hendi 

SAN  ANTONIO 

SFC  Darryl  Tompson 
SSG  Lovette  Oporto 
t SSG  Conrado  Martinez 

% SSG  Yolanda  Ruffin 

il  SEATTLE 

1 1 SGT  Brian  Brummell 

II  SGT  Troy  Stoudt 

m SSG  Roger  Main 

K SSG  Daniel  Eves 

f SOUTHERN  CALIF. 

SSG  John  Gleason 
SSG  Jamie  Loy 
SSG  Edward  Collins 
SGT  Janet  Lollis 
SSG  Gregory  Florey 
SSG  Patrick  Mcgrattan 
SSG  Jacob  Solovskoy 

ST  LOUIS 

SGT  Mark  Neil 
SFC  Ray  Hymbaugh 
SSG  Kevin  Kocurek 
SSG  Darrell  Williams 

SYRACUSE 

SSG  Joseph  Babel 
SSG  Mark  Englert 
SFC  Terry  Martin 
SGT  Christopher  Kafel 

SFC  Leonard  Howard 
SSG  Patrica  Nogle 
SGT  Craig  McClendon 
SSG  Timothy  Aniszewski 
SSG  John  Canestaro 

1st  BDE  AMED 

SSG  Gilbert  Troxler 
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2d  Brigade 


3d  Brigade 


CULLPEPPER,  M.  MARCUM,  W. 

'(Nashville)  (Indianapolis) 

SFC  SGT 

MORGAN,  J.  MCGILLICK,  T. 

(Montgomery)  (Minneapolis) 

Wmm  WmMmm 


mmm 


TOP  TEAM  (Station) 


«v - ■ ffpiptpi 

LARGE  Church  Avenue 
(BN)  (New  York  City)  'M 

SMALL  Framingham  Roanoke  Rapids 
(BN)  (New  England)  (Raleigh) 


Greenville  Shelbyville 

(Raleigh)  (Indianapolis) 

Jasper 

'•  f t ■'■-tAb;.*.  * ♦■•''■ ‘v-  ^|VV  • 

(Indianapolis) 

. 


^fpodward  Palmdale 

[Oklahoma  City)  (S.  California) 


Huntington  Florida 
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New  Orleans  Southern  California 

Northwest  California 

,'WV.  • ■"'ifi 


Chicago 


Commandih] 


ZsizZl’1 2 3 4 5 6. 


.■  ■ 


4%^ 


Quality  Volume  - The  Key  To  Our  Success 


Headcjuarte^ 


1st  Brigade 


TOP  TEAM  MEMBER  ( 
SGT 

REYES,  M. 

(New  York) 

SFC 

RAPPISE,  J 

(New  York) 


RA 

(BN) 

USAR 

(BN) 


5th  Brigade  6th  Brigade 


SSG 

BEAN,  D. 

San  Antonio) 
SFC 

DRUMMONDS,  C. 

(Dallas) 

SFC 

MANEWAL,  E. 

(Kansas  City) 


SFC 

VELEZTOLEDO,  M. 
(Phoenix) 

SFC 

TAYLOR,  P. 

(Sacramento) 


Foothills 

(Phoenix) 


1.  a,  USAREC  Pam  350-7,  para  1 -1  c 

2.  a,  AR  601-210,  4-10c 

3.  b,  USAREC  Pam  350-7,  para  1-1  b 

4.  c,  AR  601-210,  para  7-9a 

5.  b,  USAREC  Reg  601-91,  para  7-2g 

6.  a,  USAREC  Reg  350-6,  para  3-6 


Answers  to  the  Test 

7.  c,  USAREC  Reg  350-6,  para  2-3 

8.  a,  USAREC  Reg  601-37,  para  8-1 

9.  b,  USAREC  Message  97-043, 
dated  April  1997 

10.  a,  USAREC  Reg  601-95,  para  1-4 
n(6) 


11. d.AR  601-210,  para  2-201(1) 

12.  d,  USAREC  Reg  350-6,  para  2-4 

13.  b,  STP21-1,  page  218  2(d) 

14.  a,  STP  21-1  page  164 

15.  a,  STP  21-1  page  17 
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